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Date: Mon, 01 Aug 2005 14:20:40 -0700 
From: "Greg Wood" <Gregw@lerachlaw.comTo: 
CC: 


Subject: Re: FILM by Samuel Beckett 


To Whom it May Concern, 


Please be advised that we represent Foxrock Videos who are the past, 
present, and future owners of the rights to Film by Samuel Beckett. 
We request that you immediately remove any and all versions you have 
made available on your website. Foxrock has not granted you the 
rights to duplicate the film in any format. 


As to your disclaimer: 

"We believe in the Fair Use concept. Because we may happen to utilize 
a graphic, or a file from a website, or texts, that may have been 
written by someone, and they happen to exist outside of the safe area 
of Public Domain, does not in any way mean that we are stealing that 


work. If you do not like it that we are mirroring your work, we may be 
persuaded, for a perc of some sort, to take it down. Otherwise, blame 
it on the Internet, and have a nice life. Meanwhile, time for another 
Gold. 


Thank You, 
THE MGT." 


Please consider this e-mail the lone 'perc' and remove the file 
immediately. 


We appreciate your cooperation and would like to resolve this matter 
in a quick and amicable fashion. If we don't receive a response 
within thirty days of your receipt of this letter than we'll assume 

that we'll need to move forward in the court system. 


Sincerely, 


Greg Wood 
Lerach, Coughlin, Stoia, Geller, Rudman & Robbins 


NOTICE: This email message is for the sole use of the intended 
recipient(s) and may contain information that is confidential and 
protected from disclosure by the attorney-client privilege, as 
attorney work product, or by other applicable privileges. Any 
unauthorized review, use, disclosure or distribution is prohibited. If 
you are not the intended recipient, please contact the sender by reply 
email and destroy all copies of the original message. 
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Aldous Huxley 
Speaking Personally... 
(recorded 1961) 
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"The interview took place in 
the London summer-two 
long afternoons, 
punctuated by tea and 
sherry, in Aldous's sitting- 
room with the view of the 
trees in Ennismore 
Gardens. The range of 
subjects was very wide. 
Aldous, as the case might 
be, responded to his 
interviewer, side-stepped 
or expanded. The great 
point of it all is that it has 
left us with such a 
characteristic record not 
only of Aldous's thought 
but of Aldous's way of 
expressing it; more 
spontaneous, more 
informal than his writing, 
more informal still than his 
lectures and broadcasts- 
there was no time limit, no 
audience ... This record 
comes as near as anything 
to the way Aldous talked to 
his friends. This was his 
conversation." 


Sybille Bedford, from "ALDOUS 
HUXLEY, A BI OGRAPHY- 
Volume 2" 
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THE WAVERIES 
BY FREDRIC BROWN 


Definitions from the school- abridged Webster-Hamlin Dictionary 1998 edition: 


wavery (WA-ver-i) n. a vader-slang 

vader (VA-der) n. inorgan of the class Radio 

inorgan (in-OR-gan) n. noncorporeal ens, vader radio(RA-di-o) n. 
1. class of inorgans 

2. etheric frequency between light and electricity 

3. (obsolete) method of communication used up to 1977 


The opening guns of invasion were not at all loud, although they were 
heard by millions of people. George Bailey was one of the millions. | 
choose George Bailey because he was the only one who came within a 
googol of light-years of guessing what they were. 


George Bailey was drunk and under the circumstances one can't blame 
him for being so. He was listening to radio advertisements of the most 
nauseous kind. Not because he wanted to listen to them, | hardly need 


say, but because he'd been told to listen to them by his boss, J. R. 
McGee of the MID network. 


George Bailey wrote advertising for the radio. The only thing he hated 
worse than advertising was radio. And here on his own time he was 
listening to fulsome and disgusting commercials on a rival network. 


"Bailey, "J. R. McGee had said, "you should be more familiar with 
what others are doing. Particularly, you should be informed about 
those of our own accounts who use several networks. | strongly 
Suggest..." 


One doesn't quarrel with an employer's strong suggestions and keep a 
five hundred dollar a week job. 


But one can drink whisky sours while listening. George Bailey did. 


Also, between commercials, he was playing gin rummy with Maisie 
Hetterman, a cute little redheaded typist from the studio. It was 
Maisie's apartment and Maisie's radio (George himself, on principle, 
owned neither a radio nor a TV set) but George had brought the 
liquor. 


"-only the very finest tobaccos," said the radio, "go dit-dit-dit nation's 
favorite cigarette- " 


George glanced at the radio. "Marconi," he said. 


He meant Morse, naturally, but the whisky sours had muddled him a 
bit so his first guess was more nearly right than anyone else ' s. It was 
Marconi, in a way. In a very peculiar way. 


"Marconi?" asked Maisie. 


George, who hated to talk against a radio, leaned over and switched it 
off. 


"| meant Morse," he said. " Morse, as in Boy Scouts or the Signal 
Corps. | used to be a Boy Scout once." 


" You've sure changed," Maisie said. 


George sighed. "Somebody's going to catch hell, broadcasting code on 
that wave length." 


" What did it mean?" 


"Mean? Oh, you mean what did it mean. Uh- S, the letter S. Dit-dit-dit 
is S. SOS is did-dit-dit dah-dah-dah dit--dit-dit. " 


"O is dah-dah-dah?" 


George grinned. "Say that again, Maisie. | like it. And I think you are 
dah-dah-dah too." 


"George, maybe it's really an SOS message. Turn it back on." 


George turned it back on. The tobacco ad was still going. " -gentlemen 
of the most dit-dit-dit -ing taste prefer the finer taste of dit-dit-dit 
arettes. In the new package that keeps them dit-dit-dit and ultra 
fresh-" 


"It's not SOS. It's just S's." 


"Like a teakettle or-say, George, maybe it ' s just some advertising 
gag." 


George shook his head. " Not when it can blank out the name of the 
product. Just a minute till 1-" 


He reached over and turned the dial of the radio a bit to the right and 
then a bit to the left, and an incredulous look came into his face. He 
turned the dial to the extreme left, as far as it would go. There wasn't 
any station there, not even the hum of a carrier wave. But: 


" Dit-dit-dit," said the radio, " dit-dit-dit." 


He turned the dial to the extreme right. " Dit-dit-dit. " George 
switched it off and stared at Maisie without seeing her, which was hard 
to do. 


"Something wrong, George?" 


"| hope so," said George Bailey. "I certainly hope so. " He started to 
reach for another drink and changed his mind. He had a sudden hunch 
that something big was happening and he wanted to sober up to 
appreciate it. He didn't have the faintest idea how big it was. " 
George, what do you mean?" 


"| don't know what | mean. But Maisie, let ' s take a run down the 
studio, huh? There ought to be some excitement. " 


April 5, 1977; that was the night the waveries came. 
It had started like an ordinary evening. It wasn't one, now. 


George and Maisie waited for a cab but none came so they took the 
subway instead. Oh yes, the subways were still running in those days. 
It took them within a block of the MID Network Building. 


The building was a madhouse. George, grinning, strolled through the 
lobby with Maisie on his arm, took the elevator to the fifth floor and 
for no reason at all gave the elevator boy a dollar. He'd never before 
in his life tipped an elevator operator. 


The boy thanked him. "Better stay away from the big shots, Mr. 
Bailey," he said. "They're ready to chew the ears off anybody who 
even looks at 'em." 


" Wonderful, " said George. 


From the elevator he headed straight for the office of J. R. McGee 
himself. 


There were strident voices behind the glass door. George reached for 
the knob and Maisie tried to stop him. "But George, " she whispered, 
"you'll be fired!" 


"There comes a time," said George. "Stand back away from the door, 
honey." 


Gently but firmly he moved her to a safe position. "But George, what 
are you-? " 


"Watch," he said. 


The frantic voices stopped as he opened the door a foot. All eyes 
turned toward him as he stuck his head around the corner of the 
doorway into the room. 


"Dit-dit-dit, " he said. "Dit-dit-dit. " 


He ducked back and to the side just in time to escape the flying glass 
as a paperweight and an inkwell came through the pane of the door. 


He grabbed Maisie and ran for the stairs. 


" Now we get a drink, " he told her. 


The bar across the street from the network building was crowded but 
it was a strangely silent crowd. In deference to the fact that most of 
its customers were radio people it didn't have a TV set but there was a 
big cabinet radio and most of the people were bunched around it. 


"Dit," said the radio. "Dit-dah-d'dah-dit-danditdah dit-" 
"Isn't it beautiful?" George whispered to Maisie. 


Somebody fiddled with the dial. Somebody asked, "What band is 
that?" and somebody said, "Police." Somebody said, "Try the foreign 
band," and somebody did. "This ought to be Buenos Aires," somebody 
said. "Dit-d'dah-dit-" said the radio. 


Somebody ran fingers through his hair and said, "Shut that damn 
thing off." Somebody else turned it back on. 


George grinned and led the way to a back booth where he'd spotted 
Pete Mulvaney sitting alone with a bottle in front of him. He and Maisie 
sat across from Pete. 


" Hello, " he said gravely. 
"Hell," said Pete, who was head of the technical research staff of MID. 


"A beautiful night, Mulvaney," George said. "Did you see the moon 
riding the fleecy clouds like a golden galleon tossed upon silver- 
crested whitecaps in a stormy-" 


"Shut up, " said Pete. " I 'm thinking." 


"Whisky sours," George told the waiter. He turned back to the man 
across the table. "Think out loud, so we can hear. But first, how did 
you escape the booby hatch across the street? " 


"I'm bounced, fired, discharged." 


"Shake hands. And then explain. Did you say dit-dit-dit to them?" 


Pete looked at him with sudden admiration. "Did you?" "I've a witness. 
What did you do?" 


"Told 'em what | thought it was and they think I'm crazy." 


" Are you? " 
"Yes." 


"Good," said George. "Then we want to hear-" He snapped his fingers. 
"What about TV?" 


"Same thing. Same sound on audio and the pictures flicker and dim 
with every dot or dash. Just a blur by now." 


“Wonderful. And now tell me what's wrong. | don ' t care what it is, as 
long as it's nothing trivial, but | want to know." 


"| think it ' s space. Space is warped. " 


"Good old space," George Bailey said. 


" George, " said Maisie, "please shut up. | want to hear this." 


"Space," said Pete, "is also finite." He poured himself another drink. 
"You go far enough in any di rection and get back where you started. 
Like an ant crawling around an apple." 


"Make it an orange," George said. 


"All right, an orange. Now suppose the first radio waves ever sent out 
have just made the round trip. In seventy-six years." 


" Seventy-six years? But | thought radio waves traveled at the same 
speed as light. If that's right, then in seventy-six years they could go 
only seventy-six light-years, and that can ' t be around the universe 
because there are galaxies known to be millions or maybe billions of 
light-years away. | don ' t remember the figures, Pete, but our own 
galaxy alone is a hell of a lot bigger than seventy-six light-years." 


Pete Mulvaney sighed. "That's why | say space must be warped. 
There's a short cut somewhere. " 


"That short a short cut? Couldn't be." 
"But George, listen to that stuff that's coming in. Can you read code?" 
"Not any more. Not that fast, anyway." 


"Well, | can," Pete said. "That 's early American ham. Lingo and all. 


That's the kind of stuff the air was full of before regular broadcasting. 
It's the lingo, the ab-breviations, the barnyard to attic chitchat of 
amateurs with keys, with Marconi coherers or Fessenden barreters- 
and you can listen for a violin solo pretty soon now. I'll tell you what 
it'll be." 


"What?" 


"Handel's Largo. The first phonograph record ever broadcast. Sent out 
by Fessenden from Brant Rock in late 1906. You'll hear his CQ-CQ any 
minute now. Bet you a drink." 


"Okay, but what was the dit-dit-dit that started this?" 


Mulvaney grinned. "Marconi, George. What was the most powerful 
signal ever broadcast and by whom and when?" 


"Marconi? Dit-dit-dit? Seventy-six years ago?" 


“Head of the class. The first transatlantic signal on December 12, 
1901. For three hours Marconi's big station at Poldhu, with two- 
hundred-foot masts, sent out an intermittent S, dit-dit-dit, while 
Marconi and two assistants at St. Johns in Newfoundland got a kite- 
born aerial four hundred feet in the air and finally got the signal. 
Across the Atlantic, George, with sparks jumping from the big Leyden 
jars at Poldhu and 20,000-volt juice jumping off the tremendous 
aerials- " 


"Wait a minute, Pete, you're off the beam. If that was in 1901 and the 
first broadcast was about 1906 it'll be five years before the Fessenden 
stuff gets here on the same route. Even if there's a seventy-six light- 
year short cut across space and even if those signals didn't get so 
weak en route that we couldn't hear them-it's crazy." 


"| told you it was," Pete said gloomily. "Why, those signals after 
traveling that far would be so infinitesimal that for practical purposes 
they wouldn't exist. Fur-thermore they're all over the band on 
everything from microwave on up and equally strong on each. And, as 
you point out, we ' ve already come almost five years in two hours, 
which isn't possible. | told you it was crazy." 


"But-" 
" Ssshh. Listen," said Pete. 


A blurred, but unmistakably human voice was coming from the radio, 
mingling with the cracklings of code. And then music, faint and 


scratchy, but unmistakably a violin. Playing Handel's Largo. 


Only suddenly it climbed in pitch as though modulating from key to 
key until it became so horribly shrill that it hurt the ear. And kept on 
going past the high limit of audibility until they could hear it no more. 


Somebody said, "Shut that God damn thing off." Somebody did, and 
this time nobody turned it back on. 


Pete said, "I didn't really believe it myself. And there's another thing 
against it, George. Those signals affect TV too, and radio waves are 
the wrong length to do that." 


He shook his head slowly. "There must be some other explanation, 
George. The more | think about it now the more | think I'm wrong." 


He was right: he was wrong. 


"Preposterous, " said Mr. Ogilvie. He took off his glasses, frowned 
fiercely, and put them back on again. He looked through them at the 
several sheets of copy paper in his hand and tossed them 
contemptuously to the top of his desk. They slid to rest against the 
triangular name plate that read: 


B. R. Ogilvie 
Editor-in-Chief 
"Preposterous," he said again. 


Casey Blair, his best reporter, blew a smoke ring and poked his index 
finger through it. "Why?" he asked. 


"Because--why, it's utterly preposterous." 


Casey Blair said, "It is now three o'clock in the morning. The 
interference has gone on for five hours and not a single program is 
getting through on either TV or radio. Every major broadcasting and 
telecasting station in the world has gone off the air. 


"For two reasons. One, they were just wasting current. Two, the 
communications bureaus of their respective governments requested 
them to get off to aid their campaigns with the direction finders. For 
five hours now, since the start of the interference, they've been 
working with everything they've got. And what have they found out? " 


"It's preposterous!" said the editor. 


"Perfectly, but it's true. Greenwich at 11 P.M. New York time; Pm 
translating all these times into New York time--got a bearing in about 
the direction of Miami. It shifted northward until at two o'clock the 
direction was approximately that of Richmond, Virginia. San Francisco 
at eleven got a bearing in about the direction of Denver; three hours 
later it shifted southward toward Tucson. Southern hemisphere: 
bearings from Capetown, South Africa, shifted from direction of 
Buenos Aires to that of Montevideo, a thousand miles north. 


"New York at eleven had weak indications toward Madrid; but by two 
o'clock they could get no bearings at all." He blew another smoke ring. 
"Maybe because the loop antennae they use turn only on a horizontal 
plane? " 


" Absurd." 


Casey said, "| like ` presposterous' better. Mr. Ogilvie. Preposterous it 
is, but it's not absurd. I'm scared stiff. Those lines-and all other 
bearings | ' ve heard about run in the same direction if you take them 
as Straight lines running as tangents off the Earth instead of curving 
them around the surface. | did it with a little globe and a star map. 
They converge on the constellation Leo." 


He leaned forward and tapped a forefinger on the top page of the 
story he'd just turned in. "Stations that are directly under Leo in the 
sky get no bearings at all. Stations on what would be the perimeter of 
Earth relative to that point get the strongest bearings. Listen, have an 
astronomer check those figures if you want before you run the story, 
but get it done damn quick-unless you want to read about it in the 
other newspapers first. " 


"But the heaviside layer, Casey-isn't that supposed to stop all radio 
waves and bounce them back." 


"Sure, it does. But maybe it leaks. Or maybe signals can get through it 
from the outside even though they can't get out from the inside. It 
isn't a solid wall." 


LLI But- LLI 


"I know, it's preposterous. But there it is. And there's only an hour 
before press time. You ' d better send this story through fast and, 
have it set up while you're having somebody check my facts and 
directions. Besides, there's something else you ' II want to check. " 


"What?" 


"| didn't have the data for checkin g the positions of the planets. Leo's 
on the ecliptic; a planet could be in line between here and there. Mars, 
maybe." 


Mr. Ogilvie's eyes brightened, then clouded again. He said, "We'll be 
the laughingstock of the world, Blair, if you're wrong." 


"And if I'm right?" 
The editor picked up the phone and snapped an order. 


April 6th headline of the New York Morning Messenger, final (6 A.M.) 
edition: 


RADIO INTERFERENCE COMES FROM SPACE, 
ORIGINATES IN LEO 

May Be Attempt at Communication by Beings Outside 
Solar System 


All television and radio broadcasting was suspended. 


Radio and television stocks opened several points off the previous day 
and then dropped sharply until noon when a moderate buying rally 
brought them a few points back. 


Public reaction was mixed; people who had no radios rushed out to 
buy them and there was a boom, especially in portable and tabletop 
receivers. On the other hand, no TV sets were sold at all. With 
telecasting suspended there were no pictures on their screens, even 
blurred ones. Their audio circuits, when turned on, brought in the 
Same jumble as radio receivers. Which, as Pete Mulvaney had pointed 
out to George Bailey, was impossible; radio waves cannot activate the 
audio circuits of TV sets. But these did, if they were radio waves. 


In radio sets they seemed to be radio waves, but horribly hashed. No 
one could listen to them very long. Oh, there were flashes-times 
when, for several consecutive seconds, one could recognize the voice 
of Will Rogers or Geraldine Farrar or catch flashes of the Dempsey- 
Carpentier fight or the Pearl Harbor excitement. (Remember Pearl 
Harbor?) But things even remotely worth hearing were rare. Mostly it 
was a meaningless mixture of soap opera, advertising and off-key 
snatches of what had once been music. It was utterly indiscriminate, 
and utterly unbearable for any length of time. 


But curiosity is a powerful motive. There was a brief boom in radio 


sets for a few days. 


There were other booms, less explicable, less capable of analysis. 
Reminiscent of the Welles Martian scare of 1938 was a sudden 
upswing in the sale of shotguns and sidearms. Bibles sold as fast as 
books on astronomy-and books on astronomy sold like hotcakes. One 
section of the country showed a sudden interest in lightning rods; 
builders were flooded with orders for immediate installation. 


For some reason which has never been clearly ascertained there was a 
run on fishhooks in Mobile, Alabama; every hardware and sporting 
goods store sold out of them within hours. 


The public libraries and bookstores had a run on books on astrology 
and books on Mars. Yes, on Mars--despite the fact that Mars was at 
that moment on the other side of the sun and that every newspaper 
article on the subject stressed the fact that no planet was between 
Earth and the constellation Leo. 


Something strange was happening-and no news of developments 
available except through the newspapers. People waited in mobs 
outside newspaper buildings for each new edition to appear. 
Circulation managers went quietly mad. 


People also gathered in curious little knots around the silent 
broadcasting studios and stations, talking in hushed voices as though 
at a wake. MID network doors were locked, although there was a 
doorman on duty to admit technicians who were trying to find an 
answer to the problem. Some of the technicians who had been on duty 
the previous day had now spent over twenty-four hours without sleep. 


George Bailey woke at noon, with only a slight headache. He shaved 
and showered, went out and drank a light breakfast and was himself 
again. He bought early editions of the afternoon papers, read them, 
grinned. His hunch had been right; whatever was wrong, it was 
nothing trivial. 


But what was wrong? 
The later editions of the afternoon papers had it. 


EARTH INVADED, SAYS SCIENTIST 


Thirty-six line type was the biggest they had; they used it. Not a 
home-edition copy of a newspaper was delivered that evening. 
Newsboys starting on their routes were practically mobbed. They sold 
papers instead of delivering them; the smart ones got a dollar apiece 


for them. The foolish and honest ones who didn't want to sell because 
they thought the papers should go to the regular customers on their 
routes lost them anyway. People grabbed them. 


The final editions changed the heading only slight-ly-only slightly, that 
is, from a typographical view- point. Nevertheless, it was a tremendous 
change in meaning. It read: 


EARTH INVADED, SAY SCIENTISTS 


Funny what moving an S from the ending of a verb to the ending of a 
noun can do. 


Carnegie Hall shattered precedent that evening with a lecture given at 
midnight. An unscheduled and unadvertised lecture. Professor Helmetz 
had stepped off the train at eleven-thirty and a mob of reporters had 
been waiting for him. Helmetz, of Harvard, had been the scientist, 
singular, who had made that first headline. 


Harvey Ambers, director of the board of Carnegie Hall, had pushed his 
way through the mob. He arrived minus glasses, hat and breath, but 
got hold of Helmetz's army and hung on until he could talk again. "We 
want you to talk at Carnegie, Professor," he shouted into Helmetz's 
ear. " Five thousand dollars for a lecture on the ` vaders.' " 


"Certainly. Tomorrow afternoon?" 
" Now! I've a cab waiting. Come on." 
"But-" 


"We'll get you an audience. Hurry!" He turned to the mob. "Let us 
through. All of you can't hear the professor here. Come to Carnegie 
Hall and he'll talk to you. And spread the word on your way there." 


The word spread so well that Carnegie Hall was jammed by the time 
the professor began to speak. Shortly after, they'd rigged a loud- 
speaker system so the people outside could hear. By one o'clock in the 
morning the streets were jammed for blocks around. 


There wasn't a sponsor on Earth with a million dollars to his name who 
wouldn't have given a million dollars gladly for the privilege of 
sponsoring that lecture on TV or radio, but it was not telecast or 
broadcast. Both lines were busy. 


"Questions?" asked Professor Helmetz. 


A reporter in the front row made it first. "Professor," he asked, "Have 
all direction finding stations on Earth confirmed what you told us about 
the change this afternoon?" 


"Yes, absolutely. At about noon all directional indications began to 
grow weaker. At 2:45 o ' clock, Eastern Standard Time, they ceased 
completely. Until then the radio waves emanated from the sky, 
constantly changing direction with reference to the Earth ' s surface, 
but constant with reference to a point in the constellation Leo." 


"What star in Leo?" 


"No star visible on our charts. Either they came from a point in space 
or from a star too faint for our telescopes. 


"But at 2:45 P.M. today-yesterday rather, since it is now past 
midnight-all direction finders went dead. But the signals persisted, 
now coming from all sides equally. The invaders had all arrived. 


"There is no other conclusion to be drawn. Earth is now surrounded, 
completely blanketed, by radio-type waves which have no point of 
origin, which travel ceaselessly around the Earth in all directions, 
changing shape at their will-which currently is still in imitation of the 
Earth origin radio signals which attracted their attention and brought 
them here." 


"Do you think it was from a star we can't see, or could it have really 
been just a point in space? " 


"Probably from a point in space. And why not? They are not creatures 
of matter. If they came from a star, it must be a very dark star for it 
to be invisible to us, since it would be relatively near to us-only twenty- 
eight light-years away, which is quite close as stellar distances go." 


"How can you know the distance?" 


` By assuming-and it is a quite reasonable assump-tion-that they 
started our way when they first discovered our radio signals-Marconi's 
S-S-S code broadcast of fifty-six years ago. Since that was the form 
taken by the first arrivals, we assume they started toward us when 
they encountered those signals. Marconi's signals, traveling at the 
speed of light, would have reached a point twenty-eight light-years 
away twenty-eight years ago; the invaders, also traveling at light 
speed would require an equal of time to reach us. 


"As might be expected only the first arrivals took Morse code form. 
Later arrivals were in the form of other waves that they met and 


passed on-or perhaps absorbed-on their way to Earth. There are now 
wandering around the Earth, as it were, fragments of programs 
broadcast as recently as a few days ago. Undoubtedly there are 
fragments of the very last programs to be broadcast, but they have 
not yet been identified." 


"Professor, can you describe one of these invaders?" 


" As well as and no better than | can describe a radio wave. In effect, 
they are radio waves, although they emanate from no broadcasting 
station. They are a form of life dependent on wave motion, as our 
form of life is dependent on the vibration of matter." 


"They are different sizes? " 


"Yes, in two senses of the word size. Radio waves are measured from 
crest to crest, which measurement is Known as wave length. Since the 
invaders cover the entire dials of our radio sets and television sets it is 
obvious that either one of two things is true: Either they come in all 
crest-to--crest sizes or each one can change his crest-to-crest 
measurement to adapt himself to the tuning of any receiver. 


` But that is only the crest-to-crest length. In a sense it may be said 
that a radio wave has an over-all length determined by its duration. If 
a broadcasting station sends out a program that has a second's 
duration, a wave carrying that program is one light-second long, 
roughly 187,000 miles. A continuous half-hour program is, as it were, 
on a continuous wave one-half light-hour long, and so on. 


"Taking that form of length, the individual invaders vary in length from 
a few thousand miles-a duration of only a small fraction of a second-to 
well over half a million miles long-a duration of several seconds. The 
longest continuous excerpt from any one program that has been 
observed has been about seven seconds." 


"But, Professor Helmetz, why do you assume that these waves are 
living things, a life form. Why not just waves? " 


" Because just waves' as you call them would follow certain laws, just 
as inanimate matter follows certain laws. An animal can climb uphill, 
for instance; a stone cannot unless impelled by some outside force. 
These invaders are life-forms because they show volition, because 
they can change their direction of travel, and most especially because 
they retain their identity; two signals never conflict on the same radio 
receiver. They follow one another but do not come simultaneously. 
They do not mix as signals on the same wave length would ordinarily 
do. They are not ° just waves.' " 


"Would you say they are intelligent?" 


Professor Helmetz took off his glasses and polished them thoughtfully. 
He said, "I doubt if we shall ever know. The intelligence of such 
beings, if any, would be on such a completely different plane from 
ours that there would be no common point from which we could start 
intercourse. We are material; they are immaterial. There is no 
common mound between us." 


"But if they are intelligent at all-" 


"Ants are intelligent, after a fashion. Call it instinct if you will, but 
instinct is a form of intelligence; at least it enables them to accomplish 
some of the same things intelligence would enable them to 
accomplish. Yet we cannot establish communication with ants and it is 
far less likely that we shall be able to establish communication with 
these invaders. The difference in type between ant-intelligence and 
our own would be nothing to the difference in type between the 
intelligence, if any, of the invaders and our own. No, | doubt if we 
shall ever communicate. " 


The professor had something there. Communication with the vaders-a 
clipped form, of course, of invaders-was never established. 


Radio stocks stabilized on the exchange the next day. But the day 
following that someone asked Dr. Helmets a sixty-four dollar question 
and the newspapers published his answer: 


"Resume broadcasting? | don't know if we ever shall. Certainly we 
cannot until the invaders go away, and why should they? Unless radio 
communication is perfected on some other planet far away and they're 
attracted there. 


"But at least some of them would be right back the moment we 
started to broadcast again." 


Radio and TV stocks dropped to practically zero in an hour. There 
weren 't, however, any frenzied scenes on the stock exchanges; there 
was no frenzied selling because there was no buying, frenzied or 
otherwise. No radio stocks changed hands. 


Radio and television employees and entertainers began to look for 
other jobs. The entertainers had no trouble finding them. Every other 
form of entertainment suddenly boomed like mad. 


"Two down," said George Bailey. The bartender asked what he meant. 


"| dunno, Hank. It's just a hunch I've got." 
"What kind of hunch?" 


"I don't even know that. Shake me up one more of those and then I'll 
go home." 


The electric shaker wouldn't work and Hank had to shake the drink by 
hand. 


"Good exercise; that's just what you need," George said. " It'll take 
some of that fat off you." 


Hank grunted, and the ice tinkled merrily as he tilted the shaker to 
pour out the drink. 


George Bailey took his time drinking it and then strolled out into an 
April thundershower. He stood under the awning and watched for a 
taxi. An old man was standing there too. 


" Some weather, " George said. 
The old man grinned at him. " You noticed it, eh?" 
" Huh? Noticed what?" 


"Just watch a while, mister. J ust watch a while." 


The old man moved on. No empty cab came by and Geroge stood 
there quite a while before he got it. His jaw dropped a little and then 
he closed his mouth and went back into the tavern. He went into a 
phone booth and called Pete Mulvaney. 


He got three wrong numbers before he got Pete. Pete ' s voice said, 
"Yeah?" 


"George Bailey, Pete. Listen, have you noticed the weather?" 


"Damn right. No lightning, and there should be with a thunderstorm 
like this." 


"What's it mean, Pete? The vaders?" 


"Sure. And that's just going to be the start if-" A crackling sound on 
the wire blurred his voice out. "Hey, Pete, you still there?" 


The sound of a violin. Pete Mulvaney didn't play violin. "Hey, Pete, 
what the hell-?" 


Pete 's voice again. " Come on over, George. Phone won't last long. 
Bring-" There was a buzzing noise and then a voice said, "-come to 
Carnegie Hall. The best tunes of all come-" 


George slammed down the receiver. 


He walked through the rain to Pete's place. On the way he bought a 
bottle of Scotch. Pete had started to tell him to bring something and 
maybe that's what he'd started to say. 


It was. 


They made a drink apiece and lifted them. The lights flickered briefly, 
went out, and then came on again but dimly. 


"No lightning," said George. "No lightning and pretty soon no lighting. 
They're taking over the telephone. What do they do with the lightning? 


"Eat it, | guess. They must eat electricity." 


"No lightning," said George. "Damn. | can get by without a telephone, 
and candles and oil lamps aren't bad for lights-but | ' m going to miss 
lightning. | like lightning. Damn." 


The lights went out completely. 


Pete Mulvaney sipped his drink in the dark. He said, "Electric lights, 
refrigerators, electric toasters, vacuum cleaners-" 


"Juke boxes," George said. "Think of it, no more God damn juke 
boxes. No public address systems, no-hey, how about movies?" 


"No movies, not even silent ones. You can't work a projector with an 
oil lamp. But listen, George, no automobiles-no gasoline engine can 
work without electricity. " 


"Why not, if you crank it by hand instead of using a starter? " 
"The spark, George. What do you think makes the spark." 


"Right. No airplanes either, then. Or how about jet planes?" 


"Well-| guess some types of jets could be rigged not to need 
electricity, but you couldn't do much with them. Jet plane's got more 
instruments than motor, and all those instruments are electrical. And 
you can't fly or land a jet by the seat of your pants. " 


"No radar. But what would we need it for? There won't be any more 
wars, not for a long time. " 


"A damned long time. " 


George sat up straight suddenly. "Hey, Pete, what about atomic 
fission? Atomic energy? Will it still work?" 


"| doubt it. Subatomic phenomena are basically electrical. Bet you a 
dime they eat loose neutrons too. " (He'd have won his bet; the 
government had not announced that an A-bomb tested that day in 
Nevada had fizzled like a wet firecracker and that atomic piles were 
ceasing to function.) 


George shook his head slowly, in wonder. He said, " Streetcars and 
buses, ocean liners-Pete, this means we're going back to the original 
source of horsepower. Horses. If you want to invest, buy horses. 
Particularly mares. A brood mare is going to be worth a thousand 
times her weight in platinum." 


"Right. But don't forget steam. We'll still have steam engines, 
stationary and locomotive." 


"Sure, that's right. The iron horse again, for the long hauls. But 
Dobbin for the short ones. Can you ride, Peter?" 


" Used to, but I think | ' m getting too old. | ' Il settle for a bicycle. 
Say, better buy a bike first thing tomorrow before the run on them 
starts. | know I'm going to." 


"Good tip. And | used to be a good bike rider. It'll be swell with no 
autos around to louse you up. And say-" 


"What?" 


"I'm going to get a cornet too. Used to play one when | as a kid and | 
can pick it up again. And then maybe | ' II hole in somewhere and 
write that nov- Say, what about printing?" 


"They printed books long before electricity, George. It'll take a while to 


readjust the printing industry, but there'll be books all right. Thank 
God for that. " 


George Bailey grinned and got up. He walked over to the window and 
looked out into the night. The rain had stopped and the sky was clear. 


A streetcar was stalled, without lights, in the middle of the block 
outside. An automobile stopped, then started more slowly, stopped 
again; its headlights were dimming rapidly. 


George looked up at the sky and took a sip of his drink. "No lightning," 
he said sadly. "I'm going to miss the lightning." 


The changeover went more smoothly than anyone would have thought 
possible. 


The government, in emergency session, made the wise decision of 
creating one board with absolutely unlimited authority and under it 
only three subsidiary boards. The main board, called the Economic 
Readjustment Bureau, had only seven members and its job was to co- 
ordinate the efforts of the three subsidiary boards and to decide, 
quickly and without appeal, any jurisdictional disputes among them. 


First of the three subsidiary boards was the Transporation Bureau. It 
immediately took over, temporarily, the railroads. It ordered Diesel 
engines run on sidings and left there, organized use of the steam 
locomotives and solved the problems of railroading sans telegraphy 
and electric signals. It dictated, then, what should be transported; 
food coming first, coal and fuel oil second, and essential manufactured 
articles in the order of their relative importance. Carload after carload 
of new radios, electric stoves, refrigerators and such useless articles 
were dumped unceremoniously alongside the tracks, to be salvaged 
for scrap metal later. 


All horses were declared wards of the government, graded according 
to capabilities, and put to work or to stud. Draft horses were used for 
only the most essential kinds of hauling. The breeding program was 
given the fullest possible emphasis; the bureau estimated that the 
equine population would double in two years, quadruple in three, and 
that within six or seven years there would be a horse in every garage 
in the country. 


Farmers, deprived temporarily of their horses, and with their tractors 
rusting in the fields, were instructed how to use cattle for plowing and 
other work about the farm, including light hauling. 


The second board, the Manpower Relocation Bureau, functioned just 


as one would deduce from its title. It handled unemployment benefits 
for the millions thrown temporarily out of work and helped relocate 
them-not too difficult a task considering the tremendously increased 
demand for hand labor in many fields. 


In May of 1977 thirty-five million employables were out of work; in 
October, fifteen million; by May of 1978, five million. By 1979 the 
situation was completely in hand and competitive demand was already 
beginning to raise wages. 


The third board had the most difficult job of the three. It was called 
the Factory Readjustment Bureau. It coped with the stupendous task 
of converting factories filled with electrically operated machinery and, 
for the most part, tooled for the production of other electrically 
operated machinery, over for the production, without electricity, of 
essential nonelectrical articles. 


The few available stationary steam engines worked twenty-four hour 
shifts in those early days, and the first thing they were given to do 
was the running of lathes and stompers and planers and millers 
working on turning out more stationary steam engines, of all sizes. 
These, in turn, were first put to work making still more steam engines. 
The number of steam engines grew by squares and cubes, as did the 
number of horses put to stud. The principle was the same. One might, 
and many did, refer to those early steam engines as stud horses. At 
any rate, there was no lack of metal for them. The factories were filled 
with nonconvertible machinery waiting to be melted down. 


Only when steam engines-the basis of the new factory economy-were 
in full production, were they assigned to running machinery for the 
manufacture of other articles. Oil lamps, clothing, coal stoves, oil 
stoves, bathtubs and bedsteads. 


Not quite all of the big factories were converted. For while the 
conversion period went on, individual handicrafts sprang up in 
thousands of places. Little one- and two-man shops making and 
repairing furniture, shoes , candles, all sorts of things that could be 
made without complex machinery. At first these small shops made 
small fortunes because they had no competition from heavy industry. 
Later, they bought small steam engines to run small machines and 
held their own, growing with the boom that came with a return to 
normal employment and buying power, increasing gradually in size 
until many of them rivaled the bigger factories in output and beat 
them in quality. 


There was suffering, during the period of economic readjustment, but 
less than there had been during the great depression of the early 
thirties. And the recovery was quicker. 


The reason was obvious: In combating the depression, the legislators 
were working in the dark. They didn't know its cause-rather, they 
knew a thousand conflicting theories of its cause-and they didn 't 
know the cure. They were hampered by the idea that the thing was 
temporary and would cure itself if left alone. Briefly and frankly, they 
didn't know what it was all about and while they experimented, it 
snowballed. 


But the situation that faced the country-and all other countries-in 
1977 was clear-cut and obvious. No more electricity. Readjust for 
steam and horsepower. 


As simple and clear as that, and no ifs or ands or buts. And the whole 
people-except for the usual scattering of cranks-back of them. 


By 1981-- 


It was a rainy day in April and George Bailey was waiting under the 
sheltering roof of the little railroad station at Blakestown, Connecticut, 
to see who might come in on the 3:14. 


It chugged in at 3:25 and came to a panting stop, three coaches and a 
baggage car. The baggage car door opened and a sack of mail was 
handed out and the door closed again. No luggage, so probably no 
passengers would 


Then at the sight of a tall dark man swinging down from the platform 
of the rear coach, George Bailey let out a yip of delight. "Pete! Pete 
Mulvaney! What the devil- " 


"Bailey, by all that ' s holy! What are you doing here?" 


George wrung Pete's hand. "Me? | live here. Two years now. | bought 
the Blakestown Weekly in ' 79, for a song, and | run it-editor, 
reporter, and janitor. Got one printer to help me out with that end, 
and Maisie does the social items. She's-“ 


"Maisie? Maisie Hetterman?" 


"Maisie Bailey now. We got married same time | bought the paper and 
moved here. What are you doing here, Pete?" 


"Business. J ust here overnight. See a man named Wilcox." 


"Oh, Wilcox. Our local screwball-but don't get me wrong; he's a smart 
guy all right. Well, you can see him tomorrow. You're coming home 


with me now, for dinner and to stay overnight. Maisie'll be glad to see 
you. Come on, my buggy's over here." 


"Sure. Finished whatever you were here for?" 


"Yep, just to pick up the news on who came in on the train. And you 
came in, so here we go." 


They got in the buggy, and George picked up the reins and said, 
"Giddup, Bessie," to the mare. Then, "What are you doing now, Pete?" 


"Research. For a gas supply company. Been working on a more 
efficient mantle, one that'll give more light and be less destructible. 
This fellow Wilcox wrote us he had something along that line; the 
company sent me up to look it over. If it's what he claims, | ' Il take 
him back to New York with me, and let the company lawyers dicker 
with him." 


"How's business, otherwise?" 


"Great, George. Gas; that's the coming thing. Every new home's being 
piped for it, and plenty of the old ones. How about you?" 


"We got it. Luckily we had one of the old Linotypes that ran the metal 


pot off a gas burner, so it was already piped in. And our home is right 
over the office and print shop, so all we had to do was pipe it up a 
flight. Great stuff, gas. How's New York?" 


"Fine, George. Down to its last million people, and stabilizing there. No 
crowding and plenty of room for everybody. The air-why, it's better 
than Atlantic City, without gasoline fumes." 


" Enough horses to go around yet?" 


" Almost. But bicycling's the craze; the factories can't turn out enough 
to meet the demand. There's a cycling club in almost every block and 
all the able-bodied cycle to and from work. Doing 'em good, too; a few 
more years and the doctors will go on short rations." 


"You got a bike?" 


"Sure, a pre-vader one. Average five miles a day on it, and | eat like a 
horse." 


George Bailey chuckled. "I'll have Maisie include some hay in the 
dinner. Well, here we are. Whoa, Bessie." 


An upstairs window went up, and Maisie looked out and down. She 
called out, "Hi, Pete!" 


"Extra plate, Maisie," George called. "We'll be up soon as | put the 
horse away and show Pete around downstairs. " 


He led Pete from the barn into the back door of the newspaper shop. 
"Our Linotype!" he announced proudly, pointing. 


"How's it work? Where's your steam engine?" 


George grinned. "Doesn't work yet; we still hand set the type. | could 
get only one steamer and had to use that on the press. But I've got 
one on order for the Lino, and coming up in a month or so. When we 
get it, Pop Jenkins, my printer, is going to put himself out of a job 
teaching me to run it. With the Linotype going, | can handle the whole 
thing myself. " 


"Kind of rough on Pop?" 


George shook his head. "Pop eagerly awaits the day. He's sixty-nine 
and wants to retire. He ' s just staying on until | can do without him. 
Here's the press--a honey of a little Miehle; we do some job work on 
it, too. And this is the office, in front. Messy, but efficient." 


Mulvaney looked around him and grinned. "George, | believe you've 
found your niche. You were cut out for a small-town editor. " 


"Cut out for it? I'm crazy about it. | have more fun than everybody. 
Believe it or not, | work like a dog, and like it. Come on upstairs." 


On the stairs, Pete asked, "And the novel you were going to write?" 


"Half done, and it isn't bad. But it isn't the novel | was going to write; 
| was a cynic then. Now-" 


"George, | think the waveries were your best friends." 
"Waveries?" 


"Lord, how long does it take slang to get from New York out to the 
sticks? The vaders. of course . Some professor who specializes in 
studying them described one as a wavery place in the ether, and 
` wavery' stuck-Hello there, Maisie, my girl. You look like a million." 


They ate leisurely. Almost apologetically, George brought out beer, in 
cold bottles. " Sorry, Pete, haven't anything stronger to offer you. But 
| haven ' t been drinking lately. Guess-" 


"You on the wagon, George?" 


"Not on the wagon, exactly. Didn't swear off or anything, but haven't 
had a drink of strong liquor in almost a year. | don ' t know why, but-" 


"| do," said Pete Mulvaney. "I know exactly why you don ' t-because | 
don't drink much either, for the same reason. We don't drink because 
we don't have to-say, isn't that a radio over there?" 


George chuckled. "A souvenir. Wouldn't sell it for a fortune. Once in a 
while | like to look at it and think of the awful guff | used to sweat out 
for it. And then | go over and click the switch and nothing happens. 
Just silence. Silence is the most wonderful thing in the world, 
sometimes, Pete. Of course | couldn't do that if there was any juice, 
because I'd get vaders then. | suppose they're still doing business at 
the same old stand?" 


"Yep, the Research Bureau checks daily. Try to get up current with a 
little generator run by a steam turbine. But no dice; the vaders suck it 
up as fast as it's generated." 


" Suppose they'll ever go away?" 


Mulvaney shrugged. " Helmetz thinks not. He thinks they propagate in 
proportion to the available electricity. Even if the development of radio 
broadcasting somewhere else in the Universe would attract them 
there, some would stay here-and multiply like flies the minute we tried 
to use electricity again. And meanwhile, they'll live on the static 
electricity in the air. What do you do evenings up here?" 


"Do? Read, write, visit with one another, go to the amateur groups- 
Maisie's chairman of the Blakestown Players, and | play bit parts in it. 
With the movies out everybody goes in for theatricals and we've found 
some real talent. And there's the chess-and-checker club, and cycle 
trips and p icnics-there isn't time enough. Not to mention music. 
Everybody plays an instrument, or is trying to." 


"You?" 


"Sure, cornet. First cornet in the Silver Concert Band, with solo parts. 
And-Good Heavens! Tonight ' s rehearsal, and we're giving a concert 
Sunday afternoon. | hate to desert you, but-" 


"Can't | come around and sit in? I've got my flute in the brief case 
here, and- " 


"Flute? We're short on flutes. Bring that around and Si Perkins, our 
director, will practically shanghai you into staying over for the concert 
Sunday and it's only three days, so why not? And get it out now; we'll 
play a few old timers to warm up. Hey, Maisie, skip those dishes and 
come on in to the piano!" 


While Pete Mulvaney went to the guest room to get his flute from the 
brief case, George Bailey picked up his cornet from the top of the 
piano and blew a soft, plaintive little minor run on it. Clear as a bell; 
his lip was in good shape tonight. 


And with the shining silver thing in his hand he wandered over to the 
window and stood looking out into the night. It was dusk out and the 
rain had stopped. 


A high-stepping horse clop-clopped by and the bell of a bicycle 
jangled. Somebody across the street was strumming a guitar and 
singing. He took a deep breath and let it out slowly. 


The scent of spring was soft and wet in the moist air. Peace and dusk. 


Distant rolling thunder. 


God damn it, he thought, if only there was a bit of lightning. 


He missed the lightning. 
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Our Limitless Mind: Living in a Nonlocal Universe 


By Russell Targ 


To see a World in a Grain of Sand 
And a Heaven in a Wild Flower, 

Hold Infinity in the palm of your hand 
And eternity in an hour. 


- William Blake 


All of life begins on the edge. The first cellular membranes began at 
the ocean's edge, drying out and being covered with foam, cooling and 
warming. The edge is a place of opportunity, whether it be a seacoast 
or an airport. In remote viewing experiments, we find that edges - 
where land meets water, for instance - are among the easiest 
locations to see psychically. 


The edge further represents a place of change and spaciousness. Port 


cities at the water's edge have always been a source of information, 
excitement, and new possibilities. | am grateful to live near beautiful 
San Francisco, on the far edge of the continent. The mystic, however, 
knows that he or she is always on the edge (or any other place of his 
or her choosing) - in consciousness. It doesn't matter where one's 
physical body happens to be; when we find ourselves truly on the 
edge, there is an opportunity for an event, a spiritual teacher, or a 
friend to pry loose the fingers of limitation one by one and set us free. 


In this book, | describe remote viewing in detail - a process in which 
you can quiet your mind and inflow information from anywhere in the 
world. | also discuss distant healing, in which you can outflow your 
intentions to heal or relieve the pain of a distant person. 


We begin at that still place - on the edge - between the inflow and the 
outflow. This is a quiet mental place where nothing at all is happening 
except the experience of loving awareness in the present moment, in 
the now. This archetypal feeling of non-separation from all of 
humanity and nature is what J esus called "the peace that passeth 
understanding." Although | have successfully used ESP to spy on the 
Soviets during the Cold War - even to forecast changes in the silver 
commodity market - it is exploring states of peaceful, loving 
awareness that makes the study of psychic abilities interesting to me 
today. As a physicist, | am also deeply interested in our nonlocal 
nature. 


Sir Arthur Eddington was one of the premier astrophysicists in the 
early twentieth century. He wrote extensively about both the origin of 
the cosmos and his personal journeys into the peaceful, meditative 
realms - what he describes as "glimpses of transcendent reality." Sir 
Arthur writes: 


If | were to try to put into words the essential truth 
revealed by the mystic experience, it would be that our 
minds are not apart from the world; and the feelings that 
we have of gladness and melancholy and our other 
deeper feelings are not of ourselves alone, but are 
glimpses of reality transcending the narrow limits of our 
particular consciousness... 


This is a message from a man of limitless mind, who invites us to visit 
the nonlocal existence beyond space and time. 


WHAT WE MEAN BY NONLOCALITY 


We live in a "nonlocal" reality, which is to say that we can be affected 
by events that are distant from our ordinary awareness. This is an 
alarming idea for an experimental physicist, because it means that 


laboratory experiments are subject to outside influences that may be 
beyond the scientist's control or knowledge. In fact, the data from 
precognition research strongly suggest that an experiment could, in 
principle, be affected by a signal sent from the future! So a short 
answer to the question, "How is it that | can psychically describe a 
distant object?" is that the object is not as distant as it appears. To 
me, these data suggest that all of space-time is available to your 
consciousness, right where you are. You are always on the edge. 


Nonlocality is a property of both time and space. In a vivid example of 
nonlocality, studies of identical twins who were separated at birth and 
reared apart show that the twins share striking similarities in their 
tastes, interests, soouses, experiences, and professions, beyond what 
one could reasonably ascribe to their common DNA. One famous set of 
twins reared far apart were both named Jim by their adoptive parents. 
Although they never communicated, each twin married a woman 
named Betty, divorced her, and then married a woman named Linda. 
They were both firemen, and each had felt a compulsion to build a 
circular white bench around a tree in his backyard just before coming 
to their first meeting at the University of Minnesota. | can believe that 
there might be fireman genes, or music genes, but | don't believe that 
there are Linda genes, Betty genes, or white bench genes. This looks 
to me like a nonlocal telepathic connection - inexplicable, but real. 


The physics of nonlocality is fundamental to quantum theory. The 


most exciting research in physics today is the investigation of what 
physicist David Bohm calls "quantum interconnectedness," or nonlocal 
correlations. This idea was first proposed in 1935 in a paper by 
Einstein, Podolsky, and Rosen (EPR) as evidence of a "defect" in 
quantum theory. In this paper, Einstein called nonlocal correlation a 
"ghostly" action at a distance. The seeming paradox of EPR was later 
formulated as a mathematical proof by J. S. Bell. It has now been 
repeatedly demonstrated that two quanta of light, given off from a 
single source and traveling at the speed of light in opposite directions, 
can maintain their connection to one another. We find that such 
photons are affected by what happens to their twins, even many miles 
away. John Clauser (with Stuart Freedman) at the University of 
California at Berkeley, was the first to demonstrate nonlocality in the 
laboratory. He recently described to me his impressions of these 
experiments, saying, "Quantum experiments have been carried out 
with twin photons, electrons, atoms, and even large atomic structures 
such as 60-carbon-atom Bucky balls. It may be impossible to keep 
anything in a box anymore." 


Bell further emphasizes: "No theory of reality compatible with 
quantum theory can require spatially separate events to be 
independent." That is to say, the measurement of the polarization of 
one photon determines the polarization of the other photon at its 
distant measurement site. This surprising coherence between distant 


entities is called "nonlocality" by Bell, Bohm, Clauser, and others. 
Physicist Henry Stapp of the University of California at Berkeley states 
that these quantum connections could be the "most profound 
discovery in all of science." 


Einstein, of course, was correct in saying that there was a correlation 
between photons receding from each other at the speed of light. It 
seems, however, that he was mistaken in his concern about the 
correlation violating relativity theory, because so far it appears that it 
does not. That is, there is no faster-than-light signaling. EPR analysis 
from the 1930s, together with contemporary experiments, gives 
scientific support to the current view of nonlocal connectedness. My 
colleagues and | do not believe, however, that EPR-type correlations 
are, in themselves, the explanation for mind-to-mind connections, but 
we do think that they are an unequivocal laboratory example of the 
nonlocal nature of our universe. And it is this nonlocality that makes 
these EPR and ESP connections possible. 


Data from dream research also provide convincing evidence that our 
minds have access to events occurring in distant places - and even 
into the future. The latter was demonstrated by J. W. Dunne's An 
Experiment with Time, in which he recorded, verified, and published 
his precognitive dreams, as well as by remote-viewing research 
performed at SRI and Princeton University. The Princeton research 
showed conclusively that remote viewing exists, with a departure from 


chance expectation of one in ten billion. They found, from 277 formal 
remote viewing trials, that there is no evidence for a decrease in 
accuracy or reliability when looking days into the future or thousands 
of miles into the distance. That is, it is no harder to describe 
tomorrow's remote viewing target location than it is to describe 
today's. 


Immanuel Kant states that space and time are but modes of human 
perception, not attributes of the physical world. These modes are 
powerful filters of our own invention, and they often serve to limit our 
experience. 


| know, based on experimental data from psi research in my 
laboratory at SRI, that a viewer can focus attention at a specific 
location anywhere on the planet (or off of it) and often describe what 
is there. The SRI experiments showed that the viewer is not bound by 
present time. In contemporary physics, we call this ability to focus 
attention on distant points in space-time "nonlocal awareness." Data 
from the past twenty-five years have shown that a remote viewer can 
answer any question about events anywhere in the past, present, or 
future, and be correct more than two-thirds of the time. For an 
experienced viewer, the rate of correct answers can be much higher. 


Physicist David Bohm argues that we greatly misunderstand the 


illusion of separation in space and time. In his textbook, The Undivided 
Universe, he defuses the illusion of separation as he writes about 
quantum interconnectedness: "The essential features of the implicate 
order are that the whole universe is in some way enfolded in 
everything, and that each thing is enfolded in the whole." 


This fundamental statement describes the metaphor of the holographic 
ordering of the universe. It says that, like a hologram, each region of 
space-time contains information about every other point in space- 
time. This information is readily available to our awareness. In the 
holographic universe of David Bohm, there is a unity of consciousness 
- a "greater collective mind" - with no boundaries of space or time. 


From the current paradigm of modern physics, there is no 
contradiction between the data of remote viewing and the experienced 
oneness of consciousness. Nobel- prizewinning physicist Eugene Wigner 
has written, "The laws of quantum mechanics cannot be formulated 
without recourse to the concept of consciousness. 


THE PHYSICS OF MIRACLES 


The most satisfactory physical description of psi phenomena that | 
have examined (with theoretical physicist Elizabeth Rauscher) is a 
nonlocal mathematical model of space-time known as "complex 
Minkowski space." Herman Minkowski invented the four-dimensional 
space-time that Einstein used to describe his special relativity. 
Ordinary Minkowski space consists of three real space dimensions (x, 
y, Z) and one imaginary time dimension (ict), in which "i" is the square 
root of-i, "c" is the speed of light, and "t" is time. This model is 
consistent with the foundations of quantum mechanics, Maxwell's 
formalism for electromagnetism, and the theory of relativity. It is very 
important that any model constructed to describe psi must not at the 
Same time generate weird or incorrect physics. 


The complex Minkowski space is a purely geometrical model 
formulated in terms of space and time coordinates, in which each of 
the familiar three spatial (distance) and one temporal (time) 
coordinates is expanded by two into their real and imaginary parts 


- making a total of six spatial and two temporal coordinates. There are 
now three real and three imaginary spatial coordinates, together with 
the real and imaginary time coordinate. 


The metric (the standard of how we measure distance and time) of 
this complex eight-space is a measure of the structure of space-time 
where we live. Within this structure, we can define the manner in 
which one physically or psychically moves along a space-time path 
referred to as a "world line." This movement can be as mundane as 


meeting a friend tomorrow at 4:00 P.M. on the corner of 42nd Street 
and Broadway, or as cosmic as experiencing oneness with the 
universe. Essentially, real-time remote viewing 


- or any psychic experience - demands that the awareness of the 
individual is not separate from (or is "contiguous with") a specific 
target at a distant location. This ability to nonlocally access 
information that is blocked from ordinary perception can be described 
as the result of an apparent zero-separation between the viewer and 
the target. Similarly, in order for precognition to occur, one must be 
contiguous in awareness with the future event that is sensed. The 
complex eight-space model can always provide a path (the "world 
line") in space and time that connects the viewer to a remote target so 
that the viewer experiences zero spatial and/or temporal distance in 
the metric. 


It appears that, in the realm of consciousness, there may or may not 
be a separation, depending on one's intention. It is evident to Dr. 
Rauscher and me that remote-viewing abilities are fundamental to our 
understanding of consciousness itself. In fact, psi functioning may be 
the means that consciousness uses to make itself known in the 
internal and external physical world. 


Dr. Rauscher and | recognize that every theory of being is perishable, 
and that one day it may be found that complex Minkowski space is not 
the best model for psi. We are confident, however, that two factors 
will remain: (1) that these phenomena are not a result of an energetic 
transmission, and (2) that they are, rather, an interaction of our 
awareness with a nonlocal, hyper dimensional space-time in which we 
live. 


How does consciousness access this nonlocal space? We believe it 
does so through the process of intentionality, which is fundamental to 
any goal-oriented process including retrieval of memory. In fact, the 
universality of nonlocality is simply there, existing as the fundamental 
nature of space and time. That is, it is not a physical thing, but it is 
available to be accessed at will. 


It now seems clear that ordinary people can access nonlocal space. We 
have seen remarkable results in hundreds of remote-viewing trials 
with hundreds of viewers, in the laboratory and in public workshops all 
over the world. Without a doubt, people can learn to use their intuitive 
consciousness in a way that transcends conventional understanding of 
space and time to describe and experience places and events that are 
blocked from ordinary perception. The whole force of the data in this 
book shows this to be true. 


So the phenomenon exists, but how does it work? We don't know the 


complete answer to that question, although some things about the 
answer are known. For example, the data from more than a hundred 
years of psi research show that there is no significant decline in the 
accuracy of any kind of ESP with increasing distance between the 
viewer and the object viewed. We also know that it is no more difficult 
to look a short distance into die future than it is to describe a present- 
time hidden target. The data supporting these two assertions, from 
both SRI and Princeton, are very strong. 


We can also conclude from the data that it is very unlikely that any 
kind of electromagnetic field is involved in carrying psi signals. We 
conclude this because the very geometry of our three-dimensional 
space requires that signal strength decrease as you get farther from 
the source. In fact, an electromagnetic signal decreases in proportion 
to the square of the distance. That is, the radio signal you receive ten 
miles from the transmitter is 100 times weaker than the signal you 
pick up at one mile. At 10,000 miles distance, as in our Moscow-to- 
San-Francisco experiments, the radio signal would be 100 million 
times weaker than it would be at one mile away. Yet we do not see 
the slightest evidence of such a distance-related decrease in psi 
ability, even though the popular model for ESP involves some kind of 
mental radio in which my mind "sends a signal" to your mind. We 
believe that this is probably not a valid model. 


In spite of the problem with this model, there is a wonderful book 


called Mental Radio, originally written in 1930 by the great American 
novelist and muckraker Upton Sinclair. This book contains an 
extremely valuable description of the psychic process, written by 
Sinclair's intensely psychic wife Mary Craig. Sinclair and his wife did 
hundreds of picture-drawing experiments with remarkable success. 
The book even has a favorable preface by Einstein, who was a friend 
of the Sinclairs. 


Instead of signals being sent, the data suggest that the desired 
information is always present and available. In remote viewing, as well 
as in healing, the agents focused intention calls forth the information. 
Psychic healers and remote viewers both act as messengers. In 
remote viewing, the viewer translates impressions of the information 
into drawings and verbal concepts. In psychic diagnosis, the healer 
interprets impressions from the patient and converts them into 
clairvoyant diagnoses, and sometimes into energy-manipulating 
actions to remedy a problem in the patient's body. Spiritual healing 
introduces yet another element, whereby the healer acts as a conduit 
of healing information to the patient from the community of spirit in 
which we all reside, or from God. Here, the healer makes no 
translation of the message accessed from nonlocality, which directly 
stimulates the patient's cells to reorganize themselves into a healthy 
pattern. 


To paraphrase the distinguished physicist John Archibald Wheeler, we 
would again say that the description of the mechanism of psychic 
abilities will be found in the geometry of space-time, and not in the 
electromagnetic fields. What Wheeler actually said was, "There is 
nothing in the world except curved empty space. Matter, charge, 
electromagnetism... are only manifestations of the bending of space. 
Physics is geometry!" When he made this assertion in 1957, what 
Wheeler had in mind was that, in spite of the successes of quantum 
theory, the geometrical approach gives a more comprehensive model 
of space-time. In addition, the physical laws that we experience, such 
as the laws of gravity and force, derive principally from symmetry laws 
and from the geometry of the space-time metric. Symmetry laws 
describe the fact that a given physics experiment conducted at 
different places or times must give the same result. The law of 
conservation of energy, which is the foundation of physics, can be 
derived 


explicitly from these symmetry laws. Similarly, | think that since psi 
must be compatible with physics, its explanation will also be derived 
from the geometry of space-time. 


When we Say that the eventual description of the physics of psi will 
come from geometry, what we mean is that psi is often seen as 
paradoxical because we presently misconstrue the nature of the space- 
time in which we reside. The "naive realist" picture of our reality says 
that we are each separate creatures sitting on our own well- 
circumscribed points in space-time. But for the past thirty years, 
modern physics has been asserting that this model is not correct. 


If this explanation does not seem entirely clear, it is probably because, 
even though Einstein published these ideas sixty years ago, the 
smartest physicists in the world still do not agree on all of the 
implications of these nonlocal connections. In fact, Nobel laureate 
Brian Josephson wrote of quantum physics experiments: The existence 
of such remote influences or connections is suggested more directly by 
experiments on phenomena such as telepathy (the connection of one 
mind to another) and psychokinesis (the direct influence of mind on 
matter), both of which are examples of so-called psi functioning- One 
may imagine that life may exist from the beginning as a cooperative 
whole, directly interconnected at a distance by Bell-type nonlocal 
interactions, following which modifications through the course of 
evolution cause organisms to be interconnected directly with each 
other.... One can see conceptual similarities between psi skills and 
ordinary skills, e.g. between perceptual skills of hearing and telepathy 
on the one hand, and between the forms of control of matter involved 
in control of the body, and in psychokinesis, on the other. 


SPIRITUAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL TRADITIONS 


In addition to the theories of physicists, the writings of poets and 
philosophers (some of which originated before biblical times) have 
articulated the idea that physical separations are more illusory than 
real. Buddhist teachings, following from the earlier Vedic tradition of 
500 B.C., propose that human desires, judgments, and attachments, 
which arise from distinctions such as "here and not here," "now and 
not now," are the cause of all the world's suffering. 


Aldous Huxley describes the many levels of awareness associated with 
the "perennial philosophy," a term for the highest common factor 
present in all the major wisdom traditions and religions of the world. 
The first principle of Huxley's perennial philosophy is that 
consciousness is the fundamental building block of the universe; the 
world is more like a great thought than a great machine. And human 
beings can access all of the universe through our own consciousness 
and our nonlocal mind. This philosophy also maintains that we have a 
dual nature, both local and nonlocal, both material and nonmaterial. 
Finally, the perennial philosophy teaches that the purpose of life is to 
become one with the universal, nonlocal, loving consciousness that is 
available to us. That is, the purpose of life is to become one with God, 
and then to help others do likewise. 


In this worldview, through meditation one experiences increasing unity 
consciousness as one passes through "the great chain" of physical, 
biological, mental, spiritual, and etheric levels of awareness. Through 
meditation, one experiences the insight that one is not a body; one 
has a body. Even the idea of "one" is eventually given up in favor of 
the experience of expanded awareness. 


The lesson that separation is an illusion has been spelled out by 
mystics for at least 2,500 years. Hinduism teaches that individual 
consciousness (Atman) and universal consciousness (Brahman) are 
one. (As | mentioned in the Acknowledgments, physicist 


Erwin Schrodinger considered this observation to be the most 
profound statement in all of metaphysics.) In the Sutras of Patanjali, 
written 100 years after the Buddha lived, the great Hindu teacher 
taught that a "realized" being achieves a state of loving awareness in 
which "the Seer is established in his own essential and fundamental 
nature (self-realization)." The view of life in which we are all 
connected with God, and in which the "Kingdom of God" is within us, 
waiting to be realized and experienced, is part of both the J ewish and 
Christian traditions - especially in the Thomas gospel. We learn that 
the loving source we are seeking is immediately available when we 
make contact with the great "| Am" within each of us. 


In Judaism, the local community of spirit is often referred to as 
HaShem (the word), while in Christianity it is called the Holy Spirit, or 
Emmanuel (the immanent or indwelling God of all). This view of a 


community of spirit probably arose from mystics of every sacred 
tradition, whose meditations led them to have oceanic, mind-to-mind 
feelings of oneness. These realizations may be fleeting or lasting, 
spontaneous or the product of religious practice, but they are an 
enduring feature of human life. 


When I write about "realizations," | am describing a state in which a 
practitioner has wisdom of who she or he is, and has embodied that 
wisdom; it has become integrated into daily life, thoughts, and 
activities. We often view "awakening" as a first step toward such 
realization. Awakening can occur in the blink of an eye, frequently 
through the direct, heart-opening (heart-breaking) transmission of 
grace from an awakened teacher. 


Meditation and working with a spiritual teacher, such as my work with 
spiritual teacher Gangaji, are two wonderful and proven paths to self- 
realization. But sublime music, surrendered sexuality, and even 
certain potentially dangerous drugs such as MDMA (Ecstasy) can 
stimulate a spiritual awakening together with a transcendent, one- 
with-God experience of spaciousness." The inspiring and life-affirming 
tantra teacher Margot Anand describes this opportunity from her 
tradition. She writes: "Skillful lovers become divine instruments in a 
symphony of delight. Their communion is ecstasy, the highest state of 
self-knowing [self-realization] and self-forgetting [Spaciousness]." 
Who would not wish to partake of that?! In my opinion, Margot's heart- 
opening and humorous approach to love can help us recover from the 
terrible damage done to the American psyche by our own 
fundamentalists, the Puritans. 


The Tibetan deity Samanthabhadra is a compassionate bodhisattva 
(one who postpones his or her own enlightenment to bring others to 
enlightenment), whose image is frequently depicted in the inspiring 
Dzogchen, Buddhist texts of self-liberation. These teachings assume 
that you are already a peaceful, loving, open-hearted being who is 
now willing to experience the fast track to spaciousness and timeless 
awareness. Samanthabhadra is invariably shown in the loving sexual 
embrace of his partner, Samanthabhadri. Similarly, in quantum 
physics the material universe is represented by equations called wave 
functions, a term invented by Erwin Schrodinger, who taught us that 
in order to manifest as a material object, any entity must appear 
together with its complex conjugate. In other words, both its real and 
imaginary parts must be present. That is why these two loving deities 
are always shown together; in order for either one to manifest, it is 
necessary to have them both, like the north and south poles of a 
magnet. That loving exchange of energy is what Margot encourages us 
to experience on our path to self-discovery. 


| once told anthropologist Margaret Mead that | was disappointed 
about ESP's lack of acceptance in the scientific community. She sternly 


told me that | shouldn't complain because, after all, Giordano Bruno 
had been burned at the stake in the sixteenth century during the 
Inquisition for espousing ideas not very different from the ones | 
expressed. Bruno believed in the unity of all things, and he strongly 
opposed Aristotelian dualism for separating body and spirit. He 
exhorted us all to achieve union with the "Infinite One" in an infinite 
universe. 


Baruch Spinoza, in the seventeenth century, had a similar worldview; 
since he was J ewish, he was fortunate to be spared the Inquisition. He 
was, however, banished from his own synagogue because of his 
pantheistic model of "all things together" comprising God. Einstein 
said that he "believed in the God of Spinoza," which we understand to 
be the organizing principle of the universe. In the Dzogchen tradition, 
our personal experience of this profound principle is known as 
dharmakaya, and it is considered equivalent to the experience of 
undifferentiated loving awareness, or vajra (heart-essence). It is the 
vehicle and the dimension through which we directly experience the 
organizing principles of the universe (the dharma). 


The philosophy of a universal connection among all things was taught 
in the 1750s by Bishop George Berkeley, who could be considered an 
early Transcendentalist. He felt that the world was greatly 
misapprehended by our ordinary senses, and that consciousness was 
the fundamental ground of all existence. In the nineteenth century, 
this idea was expressed by Ralph Waldo Emerson, and today by 
Christian Science, Science of Mind, and Unity churches. 


The coherent theme among all of these is that there is an essential 
part of all of us that is shared. The famous Swiss psychiatrist Carl J ung 
described our mind-to-mind connections in terms of a "collective 
unconscious." Contemporary J udaism teaches a similar view of our 
interconnectedness. The revered J ewish theologian Rabbi Lawrence 
Kushner tells us that: 


Human beings are joined to one another and to all creation. 
Everything performing its intended task doing commerce with its 
neighbors. Drawing nourishment and sustenance from unimagined 
other individuals. Coming into being, growing to maturity, procreating. 
Dying. Often without even the faintest awareness of its indispensable 
and vital function within the greater "body"... All creation is one 
person, one being, whose cells are connected to one another within a 
medium called consciousness. 


Historically, the belief in our connected nature has largely been based 
on the personal experiences of the people who promoted the view. 
Today, we recognize that just because large numbers of people have 
believed something for several millennia (for example, that the earth 
is flat), that does not by any means make it true. How are we to 


decide whether this view of community of spirit is deep nonsense 
unrelated to nature or a valid concept of the workings of the world? 
The usual scientific approach is to see if the model offers testable 
predictions. 


The idea that our thoughts transcend space and time is definitely not a 
new thought. In the collected Buddhist teaching of 500 B.C., recorded 
in the Pmjnaparamita, we learn from almost every page that our 
apparent separation is an illusion and that there is "only one of us 
here" in consciousness - perhaps not even one. Once this spiritual 
connection is experienced, compassion for all beings is the natural 
consequence. 


We have the opportunity to experience a self, but that is not who we 
really are. In fact, in the teaching of the enneagram, a traditional Sufi 
analysis of character traits and behavior, the self or ego is a fixation 
from the past; it is conditioned existence - exactly who we are not. 
The enneagram, brought to us in the 1970s, attempts to make us 
aware of the extent to which we live in a trancelike attachment to our 
story of who we think we are. Our "business card," over which we 
lavish so much attention, is really a kind of "story card" that we give 
people to tell them who we think we are. If we believe that story, it 
can cause us a lot of suffering. 


In his book on the enneagram, psychologist and spiritual teacher Eli 


J ackson-Bear makes this important idea poignantly clear. He writes: 


When identification shifts from a particular body... to the totality of 
being, the soul realizes itself as pure, limitless consciousness. This 
shift in identification is called Self-realization. In this realization, not 
only do you find that love is all that there is, but you also discover that 
this love is who you are. 


FOUR-VALUED LOGIC 


| believe that we are neither a "self" nor "not a self," but that we are 
awareness residing as a body. This is the sort of apparent paradox 
about who we are that may not be solvable within the framework of 
what we call "Aristotelian two-valued logic" - the logic system basic to 
all of Western analytical thought. In two-valued logic, we frame our 
reality with questions like "Are we mortal or immortal?" "Is the mind 
or soul part of the body?" or "Is light made of waves or particles?" But 
none of these have "yes" or "no" answers. The exclusion of a middle 
ground between the poles of Aristotelian logic is the source of much 
confusion. Other logic systems have been suggested in Buddhist 
writings; the great second-century dharma master and teacher 
Nagarjuna introduced a four-valued logic system in which statements 
about the world can be (1) true, (2) not true, (3) both true and not 


true, and (4) neither true nor not true - which Nagarjuna believed was 
the usual case-thereby illuminating what is known as the Buddhist 
Middle Path. According to Nagarjuna, the Buddha first taught that the 
world is real. He next taught that it is unreal. To the more astute 
students, he taught that it is both real and not real. And to those who 
were furthest along the path, he taught that the world is neither real 
nor not real, which is what we would say today. (In an interview in the 
magazine What Is Enlightenment? the Dalai Lama singled out 
Nagarjuna as one of the truly enlightened people of all time. He is 
thought to be a contemporary of Garab Dorje, the spontaneously 
awakened discoverer of Dzogchen.) 


The two-valued Aristotelian logic we use every day is simply 
inadequate to describe the data of modern physics, while the four- 
valued logic system appears quite outside Western consideration and 
thought. A seeming paradox in physics that may well find its 
resolution in "four-logic" is the so-called wave/particle paradox. It is 
well known that, under the conditions of various experimental 
arrangements, light displays either wave-like or particle-like 
properties. But what, then, is the essential nature of light? This 
question may not be amenable to our familiar system of logic, and 
may be better addressed by an expanded logic system. We might say, 
for example, that light is (1) a wave, (2) not a wave, (3) both a wave 
and not a wave, or, most correctly, (4) neither a wave nor not a wave. 


This is how we are able to be both a self and not a self- both 
separated as bodies and not separated in awareness. Four-logic shows 
that the so-called problem of mind-body duality is not a paradox at all. 
| discuss this here because four-logic is really the handmaiden of 
nonlocality, wherein things are neither separate nor not separate. 


In the Sutras of Patanjali, which are still in print, the great teacher 
was not primarily trying to interest people in developing their psychic 
abilities. He was actually writing a guide on how to become a realized 
person - how to experience God. He would say that knowing God is 
part of knowing yourself. The mystic had observed that, once people 
learn to quiet their minds, they begin to have all sorts of interesting 
experiences, such as seeing into the distance, experiencing the future, 
diagnosing illness, healing the sick, and much more. But his goal was 
to help his students achieve transcendence, rather than to display 
these siddhis, or powers. 


| see these abilities, and the mental interconnectedness that they 
imply, as part of the "perennial philosophy," and | believe they should 
be seen as matters of experience rather than items of belief. They 
provide an opportunity to step outside the accepted contemporary 
paradigm (or religion) of "scientific materialism," in which we are 
viewed as just being some kind of remarkable sentient meat. 


Patanjali also gave step-by-step instructions for what might be called 
omniscience, as well as the quiet mind. He taught that if one wants to 
see the moon reflected in a pool of water, one must wait until every 
ripple is stilled. So it is with mind. He wrote that "yoga (union with 
God) is mind-wave quieting" and is a first step to either transcendence 
or knowing God. Achieving omniscience doesn't mean we can know 
everything. But by asking one question at a time, we can know 
anything we need to know. It is important to remember that these 
teachings are not aimed merely at self-improvement; they are 
designed as a guide to self-realization, or the discovery of who we are. 
There is a recurring Buddhist caution that "no powers are sought 
before wisdom" (or liberation from the illusion of who we are). That is, 
although you may feel that omniscience is coming on, don't get 
attached to it! 


Western spiritual seekers of truth can choose to consciously cultivate 
what Eastern spiritual traditions describe as mindfulness by developing 
what can be called "an intimacy with stillness." In Andrew Harvey's 
book The Essential Mystics, he asserts that we may discover that true 
Spirituality is not about passive escape from earthly living but, rather, 
Spirituality is about active arrival here "in full presence." He describes 
the experience of oceanic love that is available to the quiet mind: 


It always transcends anything that can be said of it, and remains 
always unstained by any of our human attempts to limit or exploit it. 
Every mystic of every time and tradition has awakened in wonder and 
rapture to the signs of this eternal Presence and known its mystery as 
one of relation and love. 


Limitless Mind is an invitation to experience this loving syrup, beyond 
romance. Although a body can definitely be a vehicle of 
transformation, love in the Buddhist sense is not about bodies; it is 
wisdom wedded to compassion. To take the first step toward residing 
in this state of loving awareness, the Dzogchen master Longchenpa 
teaches that we must move out of our daily acquiescence to 
conditioned awareness and learn to become aware of, and head in the 
direction of, timeless existence. Conditioned awareness is a distortion 
of our daily perceptions and experience that is caused by all the 
"slings and arrows of outrageous fortune” that we have suffered 
during the entire course of our lives. Almost all spiritual teachings tell 
us - often to our annoyance - that these experiences are merely 
illusions. What we are striving for is disillusionment. Conditioned 
awareness is the crazy-making process of focusing one's anxious and 
fearful attention on the future, while feeling guilt over the past, and 
missing out entirely on the present. 


A Course in Miracles, which I discuss in the final chapter, explains that 
by "illusion" we refer to the fact that we subconsciously give all the 
meaning there is to everything we experience - usually based on 


something in the past. Things happen, and we then have an 
opportunity to experience them with naked and unprejudiced 
awareness, or we can push the events through our filter bank and 
assign meaning in accordance with today's set of fears, judgments, 
and agitation. 


One of the important repeated teachings of Dzogchen is that samsara 
(everyday material existence in the "rat race") is the same as nirvana 
(the blissful state of surrendered loving awareness). How could this 
be? My understanding of this paradox is that they are both simply 
ideas held in the mind. As ideas, one is no more real that the other. 
Like any idea, fearful or pleasant, it can be released to float away and 
pop like a soap bubble. Although these teachings were elaborated in 
the eighth century, they have great currency today, even in the 
engrams of Freudian psychoanalysis. Engrams are buried memories of 
traumas, abuse, or indoctrinations that give rise to our subconscious 
fears, prejudices, and reactions, and which constantly give meaning 
and color to our experience - without our knowing why. 


The spontaneously awakened Dzogchen master Garab Dorje taught 
what he knew by direct experience: that our awareness is nonlocal 
and unlimited by space and time. All of us today can know this truth, 
based on the data of psychics and parapsychology. But my hope and 
reason for writing this book is to encourage you to personally 
investigate the divine opportunity for direct experience of free and 
timeless awareness. 


The reward for embarking on a mind-quieting path is a profound 
feeling of personal freedom and spaciousness. You will recall that, 
2,400 years ago, our friend Patanjali said that quieting the mind is the 
Same as union with God. It still seems to be true today. 
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Kenneth Anger Bio 


(from: http://www.mysticfire.com/ntsc/archives/bios/ NI Anger.html) 


Kenneth Anger's fame with the general public is based almost exclusively on his best-selling 1960 
book, "Hollywood Babylon," whose scandalous revelations transcended gossip. But a more limited 
audience knows Anger as a brilliant and stridently independent filmmaker. This reputation rests on 
nine short films totalling about three hours' length. Plagued by calamities that have included financial 
problems, threats, despair, lost films, stolen ones and seizure of footage by labs on the ground of 
obscenity, his output has not been prolific. But his impact on American film and television has been 
substantial. 


It was in Anger's work that raw popular culture first found its place on the big screen. Anger's 
"Scorpio Rising" revolutionized Martin Scorcese's use of soundtrack music. David Lynch's "Blue 
Velvet" bears the imprint of Anger's perversity. The exotic lighting and gay iconography of 
Fassbinder's "Querelle" has been compared to Anger's. Indeed, Anger's pioneering work in 
juxtaposing sound and image, his rapid editing and evocative tableaux can be cited as major 
influences on the shape of the commercials and music videos that permeate our culture today. 


Kenneth Anger was born in 1930 in Hollywood, where his grandmother was a silent-film wardrobe 
mistress in the studios. At the age of four, Anger played the changeling prince in Max Reinhardt's 
film, "A Midsummer Night's Dream." Later, he danced with Shirley Temple. This early inundation with 
Hollywood culture started his lifelong fascination with glamour, scandal and stars. When he was 
seven, he started his filmmaking career with the family's home movie camera. In 1947, at the age of 
seventeen, while his parents were at a funeral, Anger made his prize-winning film, "Fireworks," which 
became one of the classic films of the underground cinema and a source for gay iconography. It was 
in this film that he first examined and celebrated the rites of underground or marginal groups. Anger 
himself played the dreamer. In 1949, he began "Puce Moment," of which only a fragment was 
completed, due to lack of financing. This was not the last time this would occur. 


While a teenager, Anger was introduced to and deeply influenced by the work of Aleister Crowley, 
legendary master of the occult and author of voluminous works on "magick." Anger has said that he 
means his films "to cast a spell, to be a magical invocation of his fusion of dreams, desire, myth and 
vision." Fully cognizant of the seductive powers of film, he used film in a ritualistic way, as a magical 
instrument, to communicate the power and poetry of Thelema, his religion. 


In 1950, Anger moved to Paris, and within a year attempted suicide. He also began "Rabbits' Moon," 
a lyrical fable of the unattainable, blending Commedia Dell'Arte with Japanese mythology, which he 
did not complete until 1970. In Paris, he met Piaf, Colette, Henri Langlois, Chanel, Jean Genet (whose 
sensibility he shares in many ways, and Jean Cocteau. Cocteau proved to be both an influence on and 
a champion of Anger. He stated that "Fireworks" is "a film that came from that beautiful night from 
which emerge all true works. It touches the quick of the soul, and this is very rare." 


In Italy in 1953, Anger made the eerily beautiful "Eaux d'Artifice." His poetic sense and technical skill 
made it a tour de force of rhythmic editing. 


In 1954 Anger moved back to Hollywood and made his psychedelic epic, "The Inauguration of the 
Pleasure Dome." By this time, Anger's interest in the occult resulted in a film based on the elaborate 
rituals practiced by Aleister Crowley; In "Inauguration...," a convocation of magicians assume the 
identities of pagan gods and goddesses in a Dionysian revelry. 

Anger spent the late Sixties and early Seventies in England, where he involved British pop stars in his 
work. Anger inspired the Rolling Stones' hit "Sympathy for the Devil." Mick Jagger scored Anger's 
1969 film, "Invocation of My Demon Brother," using a Moog synthesizer and an atypically atonal 
sound. "Lucifer Rising" features Marianne Faithfull as Lilith. 


It was in 1964 that Anger completed his best-known work and his masterpiece, "Scorpio Rising." He 
called it "a death mirror held up to American culture." Set to thirteen pop songs including "He's a 

Rebel", "Heat Wave," and "Wipeout" (whose expensive and unsatisfactorily cleared rights ultimately 
led to its withdrawal from video release), images of bikers, Christ and his disciples, the grim reaper, 


and others are interspersed to form a complex picture of what Anger saw as the violent and fetishistic 
obsessions of youth. It is a kaleidoscope of images, sometimes comical in tone, that expresses pop 
culture in a compelling and disturbing way. 


"Kustom Kar Kommandos," a short, camp classic followed in 1965. From 1970 - 1980, Anger worked 
periodically on "Lucifer Rising," which he has referred to as "visual music." Shot in exotic locations all 
over the world but always evoking Egypt, the film invokes Lucifer in his oft-forgotten role (and name- 
translation) as light-bearer. Bobby Beausoleil appears as Lucifer and composed its score from the 
prison cell where he had begun serving a life sentence for his part in the Charles Manson murders. It 
was Anger's last completed film. 


Anger has often argued that Crowley's teachings are the focal point of all his films, but to the 
uninitiated, the work deals more broadly with sexuality, myth, popular culture and ritual. One could 
see its main objective as inflaming the senses through delirious (though magickally systematic) use 
of color and exhilarating visual energy synchronized with arousing music. Although some works look 
like Cecil B. DeMille on a low budget, Anger's wry irony is nearly always in evidence, undercutting any 
accusations of pretension. The need for ritual persists in all of Anger's films, and very few filmmakers 
have explored the boundaries of filmmaking the way he has, particularly at the convergence of cult 
and culture. 
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_ CHAPTER TEN 
RENDEZVOUS WITH THE DAMNED 


Sometime around the year A.n. 421 a group of artisans from a now 
lost civilization painstakingly engraved a series of gold leaves or 
plates with cryptic symbols and buried them in a stone box on the 
west side of a hill near what is now the village of Manchester, New 
York. They remained there, unknown and untouched for fourteen 
hundred years. Then on Friday, September 21st, 1821, an eighteen- 
year-old farm. boy named Joseph Smith awoke to a vision in his 
bedroom near Palmyra, New York, A personage appeared, he said 
later, ‘. +. standing in the air, for his feet did not touch the floor’. 
This being was dressed in a long robe ‘of most exquisite whiteness’, 
was surrounded by light, and ‘his countenance was truly like light- 
ning’. He identified himself as Moroni, a ‘messenger sent from the 
presence of God’, called the youth by name, and announced that he 
had been chosen for a special task. In subsequent appearances 
Moroni gave Joseph Smith the exact location of the box and told him 
that he was to dig it up when instructed to do so. 

Six years passed before Smith received word to unearth the tablets 
The date was September 22nd, 1827. That night the skies were 
aflame with a spectacular display of meteors, falling stars, and lu- 
minous spheres. One of the many witnesses was another young man 
who lived in northern New York but was unacquainted with Joseph 
Smith. His name was Brigham Young. 

Smith dug into the hillside, found the box exactly as Moroni had 
said, pried off the lid, and discovered the gold plates along with 
crystalline devices which became known as the Urim and Thummim. 
He spent the next three years translating the strange writing -- al- 
though he had little formal education -- purportedly with the aid of 
the lens-like objects. Eleven of his friends and neighbours signed 
formal affidavits swearing they had viewed the plates. But once they 
had been translated, the gold plates vanished. ‘The messenger called 
for them,’ Smith explained. 

In March 1830 the translation was published by a local printer. It 
was the Book of Mormon, a history of ancient North America, The 
following month the Mormon Church was officially organized with 
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six members in Fayette, New York. Today it has over 2.5 million 
followers, i 

Joseph Smith was murdered by a hostile mob in Carthage, Hlinois, 
in June 1844. Brigham Young became the leader of the harassed ' 
band of Mormons who worked their way across the country until 
they arrived at the rather inhospitable wasteland around the Great 
Salt Lake in Utah. In 1848, many of the Mormons were dismayed by 
Young's choice for the site of their future city. But a year later the 
California Gold Rush began and the gold-mad hordes charging west- 
ward all paused at Salt Lake City for supplies. Within a short time 
the city was prospering, and many of the Mormons became rich 
overnight. 

This is essentially the history ~ and the legend - of the Mormons. 
The controversy which raged around the authenticity of the Book of 
Mormon and its teachings is too complicated to discuss here.’ The 
point is this: there is enough evidence to believe that a spectre, a 
vision, or an angel visited Joseph Smith, or else he ascertained the 
location of those plates by some psychic ability - or by pure acci- 
dent. And wouldn't it he interesting if the story were entirely true? If 
the elementals, ultraterrestrigls, or some other force did select 
Joseph Smith, passed along the information about the plates, and 
engineered the formation of the Mormon religion? 

All of our great religions were founded in almost the same way. 
Muhammad (a.D. 570-632) was just an Arab tradesman until at the 
age of forty he began to have visions and conversations with mess- 
engers, which led him to organize the Muslim religion and write the 
Koran. More recent religions, such as the Seventh Day Adventists 
and Jehovah’s Witnesses, were established by men who claimed com- 
munication with supernatural beings and often issued amazing 
prophecies which came true. Throughout history common men have 
had uncommon experiences which have changed them instantly and 
in many cases even changed the whole fabric of the period in which 
they lived. A Jewish tentmaker named Saul was once on the road to 
Damascus to help suppress the rise of Christianity when, according 
to tradition, a blinding light appeared in the sky, and a voice con- 
verted him on the spot. He became St Paul. 

Two groups or forces have always been involved in this cosmic 
charade. Early man quickly learned to separate them into the good 
(prohuman) and evil (antihuman) and gave each new god and 
demon a name, In the intérests of clarity, we shall label the good 
guys the Alpha Group and the bad guys the Omega Group. The 
Alpha Group gave man a set of ethics and moral principles, while the 
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Omega Group fostered racism, greed, and violence. As time passed, 
the two groups began imitating each other’s tactics, and the task of 
discriminating between them became impossibly difficult. In his con- 
fusion man soon began to associate everything that happened 
around him to one of the groups. Natural catastrophes and acci- 
dents were automatically blamed on the Omega Group. This led to 
the development of pure superstition and the awesome, irrational 
fear of ali ultraterrestrials. Things reached a peak in the Middle 
Ages. Then every new and radical invention was regarded as an 
invention of the Devil, and men such as Galileo, who came up with 
new scientific discoveries running contrary to the accepted cos- 
mological view, were jailed or burned at the stake. 

t» The Omega Group delighted in spreading false interpretations of 
` the universe and false religious teachings. For every Buddha and 
Muhammad there were ten thousand Cyrus Teeds. 

Who was Cyrus Teed? He believed that the universe was a sphere 
and that the earth was hollow and that we live on the inside of it. 
Born in 1839, Teed took up the study of alchemy in Utica, New York, 
and at the age of thirty he received his first visit from a beautiful 
female entity who materialized in his laboratory. Following the pat- 
tern of such contacts, she first informed him of his past incarnations. 
He had been mighty kings and great men in past lives, naturally. 
(No one ever approached by these entities has ever been identified as 
of lesser station.) Then she proceeded togive him a detailed history of 
the cosmos, complete with her own special terminology which, of 
course, he adopted. He began to write pamphlets and books on this 
new Cellular Cosmogony, became a powerful public speaker, and 
gradually built a following for his profitable Koreshan cult (he used 
the pseudonym Koresh), He settled finally in Fort Myers, Florida, 
where he established his New Jerusalem with about two hundred 
followers. He died in 1908 of injuries resulting from an altercation 
with the local sheriff, 

Teed had promised that he would rise again after death. He was 
buried in a concrete tomb on the island of Estero, and a violent 
hurricane carried his tomb off in 1921. His body was never recov- 
ered. This event gave the Koreshan cult new impetus, and it survived 
into the 1940s. ; 

Teed-like ideas permeate the thousands of books written in every 
language by percipients and contactees. He proposed, for example, 
the existence of a supersun which served as the ultimate source of 
the universe. Albert K. Bender claimed that the space people 
-Sesctibed this central body to him also. Many variations of this 
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concept exist in the literature. Long before Albert Einstein published 
his famous theory of relatively in 1905, Einsteinian ideas were being 
expounded by the ultraterrestrials and published by enthused per- 
cipients. The Big Bang Theory currently in favour with leading as- 
tronomers is that the universe began when all matter condensed into 
a single enormous body, which then exploded. The fragments of that 
explosion, including our own solar system, are now hurtling outwards 
from the centre at tremendous velocity, but eventually they will 
follow the curvature of space as envisioned by. Einstein and return to 
reform a new central body. Then the whole cycle will start over 
again, Teed and his ilk have been talking about this same thing in 
their own peculiar way for centuries. 

Scientists and doctors who have examined people claiming visions 
and visits with ultraterrestrials have been puzzled by their apparent 
normality. In many cases the percipients have seemed too unintel- 
ligent, unimaginative, uneducated, and too sincere to have simply ` 
invented the complicated, profusely detailed stories they relate. The 
contactee syndrome is not a form of insanity, but insanity — par- 
ticularly paranoid schizophrenia — frequently develops after the con- 
tacts begin. Investigators, however, are still debating which came 
first in some cases ~ insanity or contact. 

The first complete psychological study of a percipient took place 
in the 1890s, when Theodore Flournoy, a professor of psychology at 
the University of Geneva, investigated the strange phenomena sur- 
rounding a girl known as Helene Smith. Beginning in March 1892, 
Miss Smith started to receive messages through automatic writing 
(a process in which the percipient merely holds the pen, and some 
other force moves it), Soon she was going into trances and speaking 
in a man’s voice with an Italian accent. He identified himself as 
Leopold and proved to be something of a rascal, prefacing his com- 
munications with phrases such as, ‘I am here. I wish to be master of 
this sitting.’ Then all kinds of poltergeistic activity would begin. 
Later, however, Victor Hugo, the deceased author, came through the 
medium and offered advice on how to handle the evil Leopold. 

The clash between Leopold and Victor Hugo escalated into a 
classic ultraterrestrial game, just as the modern UFO contactees are 
caught up in the games waged between the spacemen and the evil 
Men in Black. Then at 3.15 a.m. on the morning of September 5th, 
1896, Helene woke up and had a strange vision. She viewed, she said, 
a foreign landscape with a ‘beautiful blue-pink lake’ whose shores 
were, joined by a transparent bridge. A crowd of ‘peculiar people’ 
approached the bridge, A man ‘of dark complexion, carrying án in- 
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strument somewhat resembling a carriage lantern in appearance, 
which, being pressed, emitted flames and which seemed to be a flying 
machine’ stood on the centre of the bridge. Using this instrument, he 
flew off the bridge, touched the water, and flew back again. 

By the end of that September the dark complexioned man had 
become a part of Helene's life. He appeared and disappeared sud- 
denly when she was alone and fully conscious. Often he spoke to her 
in a strange unknown tongue. His name was Astane, and he was 
from Mars, he told her soberly. He looked more like an Oriental or 
Fast Indian. On a number of occasions he guided her to his home on 
Mars (at least in her visions and hallucinations). Usually he was 
dressed in beautifully embroidered robes. Miss Smith described at 
length the vehicles on Mars, stating they had neither wheels nor 
horses, and people seemed to fly about in them. 

Helene quickly learned to speak the strange Martian language. 
Her automatic writing also developed a new twist. She began writ- 
ing in unknown symbols but was able to decipher them and translate 
Martian into French. These symbols had the Oriental characteristics 
which have been so often described by modern flying saucer con- 
tactees who claim to have been aboard the craft. In later periods 
Helene would sometimes lapse into this language in the course of 
normal conversation without realizing she was doing so. It was not, 
Flournoy noted, the kind of gibberish that children make up when 
they are playing at being Chinese or Indian. It was an actual 
- language which could be broken down and studied. 

Other Martians turned up answering to the names of Ramie and 
Esenale. Soon Helene’s world was peopled with strange beings with 
long hair and long fingers (both common characteristics of the UFO 
entities described by contactees} who led her off on spiritual trips to 
other planets. 

On November 2nd, 1898, Helene reported rising at 6.15 am. and 
feeling an invisible arm clasp itself about her waist. ‘I then saw 
myself surrounded by a rose-coloured light which generally shows 
itself when a Martian vision is coming,’ she said. She found herself 
suddenly in ‘a section of country people by men altogether different 
from those who inhabit our globe. The tallest of all were three feet 
high, and the majority were an inch or two shorter. Their hands 
were immense, about ten inches long by eight inches broad; they 
were ornamented with very long black nails. Their feet were also of 
great size.” 

These little men of 1898 resided in simple houses ‘all iow, long, 
without windows or doors; and each house had a little tunnel about . 
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ten feet long running from it into the earth. The roofs were flat, 
supplied with chimneys or tubes.’ 

All of the things described in Flournoy’s 447-page study, From 
India to the Planet Mars, published in 1900, have been repeated 
endlessly in the occult and UFO literature in other cases. The little 
men have since earned a special place in flying saucer lore. Flournoy 
speculated that Leopold and Astane could have been the same entity 
in different guises. Perhaps he was aware of Swedenborg's warning 
centuries earlier that the ultra-terrestrials could assume any ident- 
ity, and more interestingly, if the percipient accepted their identity, 
they would eventually believe themselves that they were Moses, 
‘Napoleon, or Astane. Joseph Smith and his friends were treated with 
visits not only from Moroni but also from entities claiming to be 
Jobn the Baptist and the apostles Peter, James, and John. 

Our ultraterrestrials are ham actors who delight in assuming roles 
and adopting names from ancient mythology. Early theologians 
were kept busy recording the endless names of angels and demons. 
Numbers are also flourished indiscriminately in both religious and 
contactee literature. The Bible contains long chapters giving elabor- 
ate but seemingly meaningless measurements. In Oahspe, a book 
produced by automatic writing in 1880, we learn that Egypt had a 
population of thirteen million at the time of Moses birth: four 
million of these were enslaved Hebrews. (Today Egypt's population 
is about forty million — not much of an increase in two thousand 
years.) Page after page in Oahspe lists the total number of spirits 
and angels and druks (the Oahspe word for the Omega Group). This 
numbers game has been extended to the modern UFO phenomena. 
‘On August 7, 1965, three prominent men in Venezuela were present 
at a UFO landing and had a conversation with two tall (seven to 
eight feet} beings with long yellow hair, large penetrating eyes, and 
one piece metallic coverall-type garments. The witnesses, who in- 
cluded a well-known Venezuelan doctor, claimed they communicated 
through telepathy, and among the questions they asked was. ‘Are 
there any beings like you living among us?” 

‘Yes,’ came the reply. ‘Iwo million, four hundred and seventeen 
thousand, eight hundred and five.’ 

That's a very precise answer. But many other contactees have 
thought to ask the same question, and the answers are wildly vari- 
able . . . from seventy-five to ten thousand (in the city of Los Angeles 
alone) to up in the millions. Our long-haired friends also indulge in 
nonsensical prophecy on a grand scale. Asked when the world is 
going to end, they are apt to give a precise date in the near future, 
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Some people have actually started building arks on their say-so. One 
group in Denmark erected a hasty atom bomb shelter in 1967 and 
settled down to await Armageddon that December. Who is going to 
be elected President in the next election? The elementals announce 
with grave authority that Frank Sinatra or Mae West is in line for 
the job. 

The study of glossolalia has had a small group of scholarly fol- 
lowers for years. This is the attempted translation of the mysterious 
language(s) spoken by the ultraterrestrials, mediums, and church 
groups who indulge in speaking in tongues. It seems to be a con- 
glomerate of many languages, both ancient and modern, and Flour- 
noy wasn't the first to try to unravel it. There are books filled with 
symbols and translations similar to, but never exactly like, Helene 
Smith's Martian language. Dozens of these phoney alphabets have 
been published in dead seriousness. A retired teacher named John W. 
Dean collected the testimony of flying saucer contactees and the 
elaborate information passed along by the space people for his book, 
Flying Saucers Close Up. The project must have taken years. He 
devotes many pages to listing unknown planets far out in the cosmos 
{as described by the ultraterrestrials), and giving encyclopedic data 
about each one. Here’s a sample from one of his tables: 


Planet Colonized, 


Name Indigenous, Population Day Length Diameter Year _ 
Uninhabited in Billions inHours in Miles Length 
Warmovaldam Un. — 36.6 9,810 0.95 
Tarmandre Col. 1.2 23.7 10,480 1.88 
Ophianche Ind. 3.62 28.0 7,188 3,21 
Salumandran Ind. 7” 4.23 24.1 9170 5.66 


Dean lists hundreds of unknown planets in this fashion. The group 
in this particular table happen to be from the star system of Alpha 
Tauri, 53.6 light years away. But anyone witha basic knowledge of 
orbital mechanics and a slide rule can check the mass of figures and 
discover that many of these alleged planetary systems are quite im- 
possible. The cosmos of the ultraterrestrials must be filled with col- 
liding planets weaving and spinning in defiance of all the known 
laws of motion. 

In Flying Saucers Close Up Mr Dean also presents a complete 
vocabulary and the written language of the folks from the planet 
called Korendor. Some of the symbols bear a striking resemblance to 
runic ciphers, His book is only a minor example of the privately 
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published material circulated to about two thousand hardcore flying 
saucer believers. Over the past twenty years the ultraterrestrials 
have constructed a whole fantasy world through the contactees - a 
cosmos which includes great Intergalactic Councils (as soon as we 
grow up, we may be permitted to join). 

On other levels, in different frames of reference believers speak in 
terms of other planes. The most common belief shared by every 
culture on this planet is that there are seven distinct worlds or 
realities. We live on the lowest rung of the ladder, if there is a hell, 
we must be living in it. 

Numerous religious sects are concerned with Holy Ghost appar- 
itions and the speaking in tongues phenomenon, which they accept 
as verification of their beliefs. The United Pentecostal Church, for 
example, finds great meaning in such manifestations ... and they’ 
occur constantly within the church, Church bulletins and pub- 
lications are filled with accounts of these events. The newsletter, 
Global Witness, June-July 1970, described the following, as reported 
by a group in Peru: - 


On April 28th as they were praying, the ten-year-old daughter 
suddenly went into what they thought was a ‘fit of convulsions’. 
She began to jerk and shake all over. Her terrified mother rushed 
to her side to attempt to help her daughter, but an unseen hand 
restrained her, and a voice urged her to leave the girl alone. In 
just a few moments this little girl, who did not know what the 
Holy Ghost was, began to speak in a strange but lovely new 
language. The following Tuesday night the oldest boy was mar- 
vellously filled with the Holy Ghost. He rejoiced in the Spirit and 
spoke with tongues for over an hour, 


Convulsive seizures are common to all the frames of reference. 
Many UFO contactees suffer chronic headaches, muscular soreness, 
and other symptoms of such seizures after their experiences. These 
fits could be caused by some disorder of the frontal lobe. Primitive 
peoples usually regarded such fits as demonic possessions. 

One of the world’s foremost psychologists, the late Dr Carl G. 
Jung, examined the socioreligious aspects of the UFO rumours and 
published a shrewd analysis, Flying Saucers: A Modern Myth of 
Things Seen in the Sky in 1959. He correlated the UFO reports with 
psychic manifestations and suggested that the phenomena were pro- 
ducts of the collective consciousness of mankind. ‘The psychic aspect 
plays so great a role that it cannot be left out of account,’ Dr Jung 
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stated, “Lhe discussion of it leads to psychological problems which 
involve just as fantastic possibilities or imppssibilities as the ap- 
proach from the physical side.’ 

Another scientist, Dr Jacques Vallee, an astronomer and computer 
specialist, spent several years sifting UFO accounts and comparing 
them with the earlier fairy lore of Europe. He felt that the two 
phenomena shared a single cause. In Passport to Magonia?, Vallee 
offered a catalogue of 923 flying saucer landings from 1868 to 1968, 
many of which included the classic characteristics of the more uni- 
versal psychic manifestations. ‘Is it reasonable to draw a parallel 
between religious apparitions, the fairy faith, the reports of dwarf- 
like beings with supernatural powers, the airship tales in the United 
States in the last century, and the present stories of UFO landings?" 
he asks. ‘I would strongly argue that it is — for one simple reason: 
the mechanisms that have generated these various beliefs are ident- 
ical? 

The crux of the problem is to reach beyond the endless reports of 
varied manifestations and seek out the source: the physical, psychic, 
of psychological mechanism which has inspired these beliefs. All of 
these incidents are subjective; that is, we have only the testimony of 
the witnesses that these peculiar events occurred. Although millions 
of people have claimed encounters with the ultraterrestrials in the 
past two thousand years, many millions of others have not ‘had such 
experiences. Astronomers and physicists are neither trained nor 
equipped to deal with a purely subjective phenomenon, 

Only a few examples have been given, but it is apparent that 
Joseph Smith, Cyrus Teed, Helene Smith, and even John Dean were 
all confronted by the same basic phenomenon. Each approached it in 
a different, individualized way, and each received information 
structured to support his own beliefs. Albert K. Bender and Teed 
both explored black magic and alchemy. Both claimed they received 
complex cosmic theories from parahuman entities. Dean asked for 
and received elaborate facts and figures about extraterrestrial beings 
and the planets they supposedly inhabited, Like Swedenborg and the 
biblical prophet Enoch, Helene Smith was shown other worlds and 
led to believe that she was visiting other planets. Reinhold Schmidt 
was transported to the centre of the pyramid; Bender was taken to 
underground bases in Antarctica; others have visited the under- 
ground palaces of the fairies and the subterranean cities of the 
Deros. It is not likely that any of these places exist in reality. It is 
more. likely that these people made hallucinogenic excursions, or 

1 Published by Neville Spearman. 
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mind trips, guided by some force which is capable of manipulating 
the electrical circuits of the brain. 

The only. alternative explanation is that all these people were 
liars, hoaxsters or lunatics. None of the scientists, psychiatrists, and 
theologians who have investigated these matters have been able to 
accept such a simple explanation. 

A remarkable man named Aleister Crowley, born in 1875, became 
known as the wickedest man in the world through his work in black 
‘magick’, He too claimed to receive visits from an angel, and he was 
the centre of a large cult around the turn of the century. He was 
noted for sexually liberating his female followers, and he published a 
number of books expounding on his personal cosmology. Those 
books are currently enjoying a revival of popularity among the 
youth subculture. 

In 1939 a young rocket fuel scientist, John Whiteside Parsons, 
joined the Crowley cult and burrowed into the dark world of 
‘magick’ and the occult. Another practitioner of the mysteries 
crossed Parsons’ path in 1946, and the two became close friends, 
combining their efforts to conjure up demons and elementals. The 
newcomer, Lafayette Ronald Hubbard, claimed he had a personal 
angel, a beautiful red-haired entity whom he called the Empress. The 
two men donned robes and engaged in secret mystical rites, Accord- 
ing to Parsons, they had some success. On the night of January 14th, 
1946, the electric power failed as they were mumbling incantations, 
and Hubbard was struck by something on the right shoulder, knock- 
ing a candle from his hand. ‘He called me,’ Parsons wrote, ‘and we 
observed a brownish-yellow light about seven-feet high. I brandished 
a magical sword, and it disappeared. Ron’s right arm was paralysed 
for the rest of the night.” 

During one of their rites, Parsons was given this prophecy: ‘Bab- 
alon [the whore of Babylon] is incarnate upon the earth today, 
awaiting the proper hour of her manifestation. And in that day my 
work will be accomplished, and I shall be blown away upon the 
breath of the father...’ 

A rocket fuel explosion at a laboratory in Pasadena in 1952 did 
blow away the ill-fated Parsons. 

Lafayette Ronald Hubbard went on to bigger and better things. 
Born in Tilden, Nebraska in 1911, he served in the Marines, studied 
engineering, and became a prolific science fiction writer. Sometime 
around 1948 he began to develop a form of pseudopsychiatry which 
he labelled Dianetics. John Campbell, Jr., editor of Astounding 
Science Fiction, served as one of his first patients and was so im- 
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pressed by Hubbard’s concept that he persuaded him to write an 
article about it for his magazine. The article caused such a stir 
among the science fiction fans that Hubbatd quickly churned out a 
full-length book, Dianetics: The Modern Science of Mental Healing. 
it became an instant bestseller, and a new movement was born. 

Teed’s rieologisms (such as ‘planets are spheres of substance 
aggregated through the impact of afferent and efferent fluxions of 
essence’) were nothing compared to Hubbard's new vision of the 
human mind and soul, All our troubles, he decided, were caused by 
‘engrams’: traumas stored in the unconscious or reactive mind. 
Patients were guided by auditors — people who have already under- 
gone the process, unearthed their own engrams, and reached the 
exalted state of ‘clear’. 

The American Medical Association, the U.S. Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration and other authorities took a dim view of Dianetics, and 
Hubbard’s career had many ups and downs throughout the 1950s, 
At one point he publicly claimed that he had even visited Venus, 
Apparently the friendly Venusians were 100 per cent behind Dia- 
netics. But even with their support, Mr Hubbard suffered many set- 
backs and his movement went into limbo for aj few years, 
reappearing in the late 1950s as the Church of Scientology. 

Inside newsletters and publications distributed to the operators of 
the Scientology offices or ‘org’ (short for organization) are written in 
Hubbard’s own unique jargon with emphasis on the magic word sell. 
In 1962, the Food and Drug Administration raided the Founding 
Church of Scientology in Washington, D.C., and seized literature and 
a number of E-meters, The E-meters are a simple electrical device 
similar to a lie detector and are used by auditors in counselling 
sessions. On August 30th, 1971, Federal District Court Judge Ger- 
hard A. Gesell in Washington ruled in favour of Scientology and 
ordered the return of the confiscated materials because the FDA 
failed to prove that the E-meters were being sold as healing 
devices. l 

In the 1960s Hubbard’s movement spread throughout the world 
despite the opposition of medical societies and legal authorities from 
Great Britain to Greece. Hubbard now spends most of his time cruis- 
ing outside the twelve-mile limit aboard his magnificently appointed 
yacht. The Church of Scientology is now a franchise operation with 
Hubbard receiving a small percentage of the take. He has come a 
long way since those days when he and Parsons were drawing circles 
on the floor and praying to unseen demons. 

The games of the wltraterrestrial never end. 


lll 


The latest entry is an outfit called Koscot Interplanetary, Inc. of 
Orlando, Florida, who have ‘had difficulties with law enforcement 
agencies in several states’, according to the Better Business Bureau. - 
Koscot has been pushing ‘Dare To Be Great’, a motivational course 
consisting of a series of four tapes which will tell you how to get 
rich, The four tapes cost only seventy-seven hundred dollars, but the 
investment can be quickly recouped by selling the course to others. 
The whole scheme is based upon a pyramid plan with each student 
peddling the course to new seekers of truth. Unfortunately, the 
population of a state can not support an indefinite selling plan that 
depends upon recruiting other sellers and students, and the Better 
Business Bureau has labelled the whole enterprise ‘doubtful and un- 
realistic’. The tapes deal largely with the same philosophy and -cos-. 
mology found in all the occult lore. i 
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RHAPSODY 


1 

“TWENTY-FOUR brown-skinned slaves rowed the splendid galley which 
was to bring Prince Amgiad to the palace of the caliph. The Prince, 
wrapped in his purple cloak, lay alone on the deck under the dark- 
blue, starry sky, and his gaze—" 


So far the little girl had read aloud. Then, suddenly, her eyelids 
drooped. Her parents looked at each other and smiled. Fridolin bent 


down, kissed her blond hair and closed the book which was lying on 
the untidy table. The child looked up as if caught at some mischief. 


"It's nine o'clock," her father said, "and time you were in bed." 
Albertina also bent over her, and as her hand met her husband's on 
the beloved forehead, they looked at each other with a tender smile 
not meant for the child. The governess entered and asked the little girl 
to say good-night. She got up obediently, kissed her father and 

mother and walked out quietly hand in hand with the young woman. 
Fridolin and Albertina, left alone under the reddish glow of the hanging- 
lamp, continued the conversation they had begun before supper. 


It dealt with their experiences the night before at the masquerade 
ball. They had decided to attend it just before the end of the carnival 
period, as their first one of the season. No sooner had Fridolin entered 
the ball-room than he was greeted, like a long lost friend, by two 
women in red dominoes. He had no idea who they were, although they 
were unusually well-informed about many affairs of his student days 
and internship. They had invited him into a box with great friendliness, 
but had left again with the promise that they would soon return 
without masks. When they did not appear, he became impatient and 
went down to the ball-room floor hoping to meet them again, but 
eagerly as he scanned the room, he could not see them anywhere. 
Instead, however, another woman unexpectedly took his arm. It was 
his wife. She had just freed herself from the company of a stranger 
whose blase manner and apparently Polish accent had at first charmed 
her. Suddenly he had offended her--frightened her by a rather 
common and impertinent remark. Fridolin and Albertina were glad to 
have escaped from a disappointingly commonplace masquerade prank, 
and soon sat like two lovers, among the other couples, in the buffet, 
eating oysters and drinking champagne. They chatted gaily, as though 
they had just made each other's acquaintance, acting a comedy of 
courting, bashful resistance, seduction and surrender. After driving 
home quickly through the snowy winter night, they sank into each 
other's arms and were more blissful in their ardent love than they had 
been for a long time. The gray of morning awakened them only too 
soon. Fridolin's profession summoned him to his patients at an early 
hour, while Albertina would not stay in bed longer because of her 
duties as housewife and mother. So the ensuing hours passed, soberly 
and predetermined, in daily routine and work, and the events of the 
night before, both those at the beginning and at the end, had faded. 


But now that the day's work was done— the child had gone to bed and 
no disturbance was likely—the shadowy forms of the masquerade, the 
melancholy stranger and the red dominoes, rose again into reality. 
And all at once those insignificant events were imbued, magically and 
painfully, with the deceptive glow of neglected opportunities. Harmless 
but probing questions, and sly, ambiguous answers were exchanged. 
Neither failed to notice that the other was not absolutely honest, and 


so they became slightly vindictive. They exaggerated the degree of 
attraction that their unknown partners at the ball had exerted upon 
them while each made fun of the other's tendencies to jealousy and 
denied his own. Soon, their light conversation about the trifling 
matters of the night before changed into a more serious discussion of 
those hidden, scarcely suspected wishes, which can produce 
dangerous whirlpools even in the serenest and purest soul. They 
spoke of those mysterious regions of which they were hardly conscious 
but toward which the incomprehensible wind of fate might some day 
drive them, even if only in their dreams. For though they were united 
in thought and feeling, they knew that the preceding day had not been 
the first time that the spirit of adventure, freedom and danger had 
beckoned them. Uneasy, and tormenting themselves, each sought 
with disingenuous curiosity to draw out confessions from the other. 
Anxiously, they searched within themselves for some indifferent fact, 
or trifling experience, which might express the inexpressible, and the 
honest confession of which might relieve them of the strain and the 
suspicion which were becoming unbearable. 


Whether Albertina was more impatient, more honest or more kind- 
hearted of the two, it was she who first summoned the courage for a 
frank confession. She asked Fridolin in a rather uncertain voice 
whether he remembered the young man who—last summer at the 
seashore in Denmark—had been sitting one evening with two other 
officers at an adjoining table. He had received a telegram during 


dinner, whereupon he had hastily said "good-bye" to his friends. 


Fridolin nodded. "What about him?" he asked. 


"I'd already seen him in the morning," she replied, "as he was 
hurrying up the stairs in the hotel with his yellow hand-bag. He looked 
at me as he passed, but didn't stop until he had gone a few more 
steps. Then he turned and our eyes met. He didn't smile; in fact, it 
seemed to me that he scowled. | suppose | did the same, for | was 
very much stirred. That whole day | lay on the beach, lost in dreams. 
Had he called me—I thought—I could not have resisted. | thought | 
was ready for anything. | had practically resolved to give up you, the 
child, my future, and at the same time —if you can understand 
it?—you were dearer to me than ever. That same afternoon—surely 
you remember—we discussed many things very intimately, among 
others our common future, and our child. At sunset you and | were 
sitting on the balcony, when, down below on the beach, he passed 
without looking up. | was extremely thrilled to see him, but | stroked 
your forehead and kissed your hair, and my love for you was both 
sorrowful and compassionate. That evening at dinner | wore a white 
rose and you yourself said | was very beautiful. Perhaps it wasn't 
mere chance that the stranger and his friends sat near us. He didn't 
look at me, but | considered getting up, walking over to him and 
saying: Here | am, my beloved for whom | have waited —take me. At 


that moment the telegram was handed to him. He read it, turned pale, 
whispered a few words to the younger of the two officers—and 
glancing at me mysteriously he left the room." 


"And then?" Fridolin asked dryly when she stopped. 


"That is all. | remember that | woke the next morning with a restless 
anxiety. | don't know whether | was afraid that he had left or that he 
might still be there. But when he didn't appear at noon, | breathed a 
sigh of relief. Don't ask any more, Fridolin. I've told you the whole 
truth. And you, too, had some sort of experience at the seashore—| 
know it." 


Fridolin rose, walked up and down the room several times and then 
said: "You're right." He was standing at the window, his face in 
shadow and in a hoarse and slightly hostile voice he began: "In the 
morning, sometimes very early before you got up, | used to stroll 
along the beach, out beyond the town. Even at that hour the sun was 
always shining over the sea, bright and strong. Out there on the 
beach, as you know, were cottages, each one standing like a world in 
itself. Some had fenced-in gardens, others were surrounded only by 
the woods. The bathing-huts were separated from the cottages by the 
road and part of the beach. | hardly ever met people at such an early 
hour, and bathers were never out. One morning, quite suddenly, | 
noticed the figure of a woman. She had suddenly appeared on the 
narrow ledge of a bathing-hut, which rested on piles driven into the 
sand. She was cautiously advancing, placing one foot before the other, 
her arms extended backward against the wooden boards. She was 
quite a young girl, possibly fifteen years old, with loose blond hair 
hanging over her shoulders and on one side over her delicate breast. 
She was looking down into the water and was slowly moving along the 
wall, her gaze lowered in the direction of the far corner. All at once 
she stopped opposite me and reached far back with her arms as 
though trying to secure a firmer hold. Looking up, she suddenly saw 
me. A tremor passed through her body, as though she wished to drop 
into the water or run. But as she could move only very slowly on the 
narrow ledge, she had to stay where she was. She stood there with a 
face expressing at first fright, then anger, and finally embarrassment. 
All at once, however, she smiled, smiled marvelously. Her eyes 
welcomed me, beckoned to me, and at the same time slightly mocked 
me, as she glanced at the strip of water between us. Then she 
stretched her young and slender body, glad of her beauty, and proudly 
and sweetly stirred by my obvious admiration. We stood facing each 
other for perhaps ten seconds, with half-open lips and dazzled eyes. 
Involuntarily | stretched out my arms to her; her eyes expressed 
surrender and joy. Then she shook her head vigorously, took one arm 
from the wall and commanded me with a gesture to go away. When | 
didn't at once obey, her childlike eyes turned on me such a beseeching 
look that there was nothing for me to do but to go, and | went as 


quickly as possible. | did not look back once—not because | felt 
considerate, obedient or chivalrous, but because in her last glance | 
sensed an emotion so intense, so far beyond anything | had ever 
experienced, that | was not far from fainting." And he stopped. 


With her eyes cast down and in a monotonous voice, Albertina asked: 
"And how often did you see her after that?" 


"What | have told you," Fridolin answered, "happened on the last day 
of our stay in Denmark. Otherwise | don't know what might have 
taken place. You, too, mustn't ask any more, Albertina." 


He was still standing at the window, motionless as Albertina arose and 
walked over to him. There were tears in her eyes and a slight frown on 
her face. "In the future let's always tell each other such things at 
once," she said. 


He nodded in silence. 
"Will you promise me?" 


He took her into his arms. "Don't you know that?" he asked. But his 
voice was still harsh. 


She took his hands and looked up at him with misty eyes, in the 
depths of which he could read her thoughts. She was thinking of his 
other and more real experiences, those of his young manhood, many 
of which she knew about. When they were first married he had 
yielded, all too readily, to her jealous curiosity and had told her 
(indeed it often seemed to him) had surrendered to her many secrets 
which he should rather have kept to himself. He knew that she was 
inevitably reminded of these affairs and he was hardly surprised when 
she murmured the half-forgotten name of one of his early 
sweethearts. It sounded to him a little like a reproach, or was it a 
covert threat? 


He raised her hands to his lips. "You may believe me, even though it 
sounds trite, that in every woman | thought | loved it was always you 
| was looking for—!I know that better than you can understand it, 
Albertina." 


A dispirited smile passed over her face. "And suppose before meeting 
you, |, too, had gone on a search for a mate?" she asked. The look in 
her eyes changed, becoming cool and impenetrable, and he allowed 
her hands to slip from his, as though he had caught her lying or 
committing a breach of faith. She, however, continued: 


"Oh, if you men knew!" and again was silent. 
"If we knew—? What do you mean by that?" 


In a strangely harsh voice she replied: "About what you imagine, my 
dear." 


"Albertina!—then there is something that you've kept from me?" 


She nodded, and looked down with a strange smile. Incomprehensible, 
monstrous doubts crossed his mind. 


"| don't quite understand," he said. "You were barely seventeen when 
we became engaged." 


"Past sixteen, yes, Fridolin. But it wasn't my fault that | was a virgin 
when | became your wife." She looked at him brightly. 


"Albertina——!" 
But she continued: 


"It was a beautiful summer evening at Lake Worther, just before our 
engagement, and a very handsome young man stood before my 
window that overlooked a large and spacious meadow. As we talked | 
thought to myself—just listen to this—what a charming young man 
that is—he would only have to say the word—it would have to be the 
right one, certainly—and | would go out with him into the meadow or 
the woods—or it would be even more beautiful in a boat on the 
lake—and | would grant him this night anything he might desire. That 
is what | thought to myself.—But he didn't say a word, that charming 
young man. He only kissed my hand tenderly— and next morning he 
asked me—if | would be his wife. And | said yes." 


Fridolin was annoyed and dropped her hand. "And if," he said, 
“someone else had stood by your window that night and the right 
word had occurred to him, if it had been, for instance—" He was 
considering, but she raised her hand protestingly. 


"Any other man—no matter who—could have said anything he liked—it 
would have been useless. And if it hadn't been you standing by the 
window, then very likely the summer evening wouldn't have been so 
beautiful." And she smiled at him. 


There was a scornful expression about his mouth. "Yes, that's what 
you Say now. Perhaps you even believe it at this moment. But——" 


There was a knock on the door. The maid entered and said that the 
housekeeper from Schreyvogel Strasse had come to fetch the doctor, 
as the Privy Councilor was very low again. Fridolin went out into the 
hall, and when the woman told him that the Councilor had had a very 
serious heart attack, he promised to come at once. 


As he was leaving, Albertina asked: "You're going away?" She said it 
with as much annoyance as if he were deliberately doing her an 
injustice. 


Fridolin replied, with astonishment: "I suppose I've got to." 


She sighed regretfully. 


"| hope it won't be very serious," said Fridolin. "Up to now three 
centigrams of morphine have always pulled him through." 


The maid brought his fur coat, and absent-mindedly kissing Albertina 
on her forehead and mouth, as if everything during the last hour had 
been completely forgotten, he hurried away. 


2 

WHEN Fridolin reached the street, he unbuttoned his coat. It had 
suddenly begun to thaw; the snow on the sidewalk was almost gone, 
and there was a touch of spring in the air. It was less than a quarter 
of an hour's walk to Schreyvogel Strasse from his home near the 
General Hospital, and he soon reached the old house. He walked up 
the dimly lighted winding staircase to the second floor and pulled the 
bell-rope. But before the old-fashioned bell was heard, he noticed that 
the door was ajar, and entering through the unlighted foyer into the 
living room he saw at once that he had come too late. The green- 
shaded kerosene lamp which was hanging from the low ceiling cast a 
dim light on the bedspread under which a lean body lay motionless. 
Fridolin knew the old man so well that he seemed to see the face 
plainly, although it was outside the circle of light— the high forehead, 
the thin and lined cheeks, the snow-white beard and also the strikingly 
ugly ears with coarse, white hairs. At the foot of the bed sat Marianne, 
the Councilor's daughter, completely exhausted, her arms hanging 
limply from her shoulders. An odor of old furniture, medicine, 
petroleum and cooking pervaded the room, and in addition to that 
there was a trace of eau de Cologne and scented soap. Fridolin also 
noticed the indefinite, sweetish scent of this pale girl who was still 
young and who had been slowly fading for months and years under 
the stress of severe household duties, nursing and night watches. 


When the doctor entered she looked up, but because of the dim light 
he could not see whether she had blushed, as usual, when he 
appeared. She started to rise, but he stopped her with a movement of 


his hand, and so she merely greeted him with a nod, her eyes large 
and sad. He stepped to the head of the bed and mechanically placed 
his hands on the forehead of the dead man and on the arms which 
were lying on the bed-spread in loose and open shirt sleeves. His 
shoulders drooped with a slight expression of regret. He stuck his 
hands into the pockets of his coat and his eyes wandered about the 
room until they finally rested on Marianne. Her hair was blond and 
thick, but dry; her neck well-formed and slender, although a little 
wrinkled and rather yellow; and her lips were thin and firmly pressed 
together. 


"Well, my dear Marianne," he said in a slightly embarrassed whisper, 
"you weren't entirely unprepared for this." 


She held out her hand to him. He took it sympathetically and inquired 
about the particulars of the final, fatal attack. She reported briefly and 
to the point, and then spoke of her father's last comparatively easy 
days, during which Fridolin had not seen him. Drawing up a chair, he 
sat down opposite her, and tried to console her by saying that her 
father must have suffered very little at the last. He then asked if any 
of her relatives had been notified. Yes, she said, the housekeeper had 
already gone to tell her uncle, and very likely Doctor Roediger would 
soon appear. "My fiance," she added, and did not look him straight in 
the eye. 


Fridolin simply nodded. During the year he had met Doctor Roediger 
two or three times in the Councilor's house. The pale young man—an 
instructor in History at the University of Vienna—was of an unusually 
slender build with a short, blond beard and spectacles, and had made 
quite a good impression upon him, without, however, arousing his 
interest beyond that. Marianne would certainly look better, he thought 
to himself, if she were his mistress. Her hair would be less dry, her 
lips would be fuller and redder. | wonder how old she is, he reflected. 
The first time | attended the Councilor, three or four years ago, she 
was twentv-three. At that time her mother was still living and she was 
more cheerful than now. She even took singing lessons for a while. So 
she is going to marry this instructor! | wonder why? She surely isn't in 
love with him, and he isn't likely to have much money either. What 
kind of a marriage will it turn out to be? Probably like a thousand 
others. But it's none of my business. It's quite possible that | shall 
never see her again, since there's nothing more for me to do here. 
Well, many others that | cared for have gone the same way. 


As these thoughts passed through his mind, Marianne began to speak 
of her father—with fervor—as if his death had suddenly made him a 
more remarkable person. Then he was really only fifty-four years old? 
Well, of course, he had had so many worries and disappointments—his 
wife always ill—and his son such a grief! What, she had a brother? 
Certainly, she had once told the doctor about him. Her brother was 


now living somewhere abroad. A picture that he had painted when he 
was fifteen was hanging over there in Marianne's room. It represented 
an officer galloping down a hill. Her father had always pretended not 
to see it although it wasn't bad. Oh yes, if he'd had a chance her 
brother might have made something of himself. 


How excitedly she speaks, Fridolin thought, and how bright her eyes 
are! Is it fever? Quite possibly. She's grown much thinner. Probably 
has tuberculosis. 


She kept up her stream of talk, but it seemed to him that she didn't 
quite know what she was saying. It was twelve years since her brother 
had left home. In fact, she had been a child when he disappeared. 
They had last heard from him four or five years ago, at Christmas, 
from a small city in Italy. Strange to say, she had forgotten the name. 
She continued like this for a while, almost incoherently. Suddenly she 
stopped and sat there silently, her head resting in her hands. Fridolin 
was tired and even more bored. He was anxiously waiting for some 
one to come, her relatives, or her fiance. The silence in the room was 
oppressive. It seemed to him that the dead man joined in the silence, 
deliberately and with malicious joy. 


With a side glance at the corpse, he said: "At any rate, Fraulein 
Marianne, as things are now, it is fortunate that you won't have to 
stay in this house very much longer." And when she raised her head a 


little, without, however, looking at Fridolin, he continued: "I suppose 
your fiance will soon get a professorship. The chances for promotion 
are more favorable in the Faculty of Philosophy than with us in 
Medicine." He was thinking that, years ago, he also had aspired to an 
academic career, but because he wanted a comfortable income, he 
had finally decided to practice medicine. Suddenly he felt that 
compared with this noble Doctor Roediger, he was the inferior. 


"We shall move soon," said Marianne listlessly, "he has a post at the 
University of Gottingen." 


"Oh," said Fridolin, and was about to congratulate her but it seemed 
rather out of place at the moment. He glanced at the closed window, 
and without asking for permission but availing himself of his privilege 
as a doctor, he opened both casements and let some air in. It had 
become even warmer and more spring-like, and the breeze seemed to 
bring with it a slight fragrance of the distant awakening woods. When 
he turned back into the room, he saw Marianne's eyes fixed upon him 
with a questioning look. He moved nearer to her and said: "I hope the 
fresh air will be good for you. It has become quite warm, and last 
night"—he was about to say: we drove home from the masquerade in 
a snowstorm, but he quickly changed the sentence and continued: 
"Last night the snow was still lying on the streets a foot and a half 
deep." 


She hardly heard what he said. Her eyes became moist, large tears 
streamed down her cheeks and again she buried her face in her 
hands. In spite of himself, he placed his hand on her head, caressing 
it. He could feel her body beginning to tremble, and her sobs which 
were at first very quiet, gradually became louder and finally quite 
unrestrained. All at once she slipped down from her chair and lay at 
Fridolin's feet, clasping his knees with her arms and pressing her face 
against them. Then she looked up to him with large eyes, wild with 
grief, and whispered ardently: "I don't want to leave here. Even if you 
never return, if | am never to see you again, | want, at least, to live 
near you." 


He was touched rather than surprised, for he had always known that 
she either was, or imagined herself to be, in love with him. 


"Please—get up, Marianne," he said softly and bending down he gently 
raised her. Of course, she is hysterical, he remarked to himself and he 
glanced at her dead father. | wonder if he hears everything, he 
thought. Perhaps he isn't really dead. Perhaps everyone in the first 
hours after passing away, is only in a coma. He put his arms about her 
in a very hesitating embrace, and almost against his will he kissed her 
on the forehead, an act that somehow seemed rather ridiculous. He 
had a fleeting recollection of reading a novel years ago in which a 
young man, still almost a boy, had been seduced, in fact, practically 
raped, by the friend of his mother at the latter's deathbed. At the 
same time he thought of his wife, without knowing why, and he was 
conscious of some bitterness and a vague animosity against the man 
with the yellow hand-bag on the hotel stairs in Denmark. He held 
Marianne closer, but without the slightest emotion. The sight of her 
lustreless, dry hair, the indefinite, sweetish scent of her unaired dress 
gave him a slight feeling of revulsion. The bell outside rang again, and 
feeling he was released, he hastily kissed Marianne's hand, as if in 
gratitude, and went to open the door. Doctor Roediger stood there, in 
a dark gray top-coat, an umbrella in his hand and a serious face, 
appropriate to the occasion. The two men greeted each other much 
more cordially than was called for by their actual state of 
acquaintance. Then they stepped into the room. After an embarrassed 
look at the deceased, Roediger expressed his sympathy to Marianne, 
while Fridolin went into the adjoining room to write out the official 
death-certificate. He turned up the gas-light over the desk and his 
eyes fell upon the picture of the white-uniformed officer, galloping 
down hill, with drawn sabre, to meet an invisible enemy. It hung ina 
narrow frame of dull gold and rather resembled a modest chromo- 
lithograph. 


With his death-certificate filled out, Fridolin returned to the room 
where the engaged couple sat, hand in hand, by the bed of the dead 
Councilor. 


Again the door-bell rang and Doctor Roediger rose to answer it. While 
he was gone, Marianne, with her eyes on the floor, said, almost 
inaudibly: "I love you," and Fridolin answered by pronouncing her 
name tenderly. Then Roediger came back with an elderly couple, 
Marianne's uncle and aunt, and a few words, appropriate to the 
occasion, were exchanged, with the usual embarrassment in the 
presence of one who has just died. The little room suddenly seemed 
crowded with mourners. Fridolin felt superfluous, took his leave and 
was escorted to the door by Roediger who said a few words of 
gratitude and expressed the hope of seeing him soon again. 


3 

WHEN Fridolin stood on the street in front of the house, he looked up 
at the window which he himself had opened a little while before. The 
casements were swaying slightly in the wind of early spring, and the 
people who remained behind them up there, the living as well as the 
dead, all seemed unreal and phantomlike. He felt as if he had escaped 
from something, not so much from an adventure, but rather from a 
melancholy spell the power of which he was trying to break. He felt 
strangely disinclined to go home. The snow in the streets had melted, 
except where little heaps of dirty white had been piled up on either 
side of the curb. The gas-flame in the street lamps flickered and a 
nearby church bell struck eleven. Fridolin decided that before going to 
bed, he would spend a half hour in a quiet nook of a cafe near his 
residence. As he walked through Rathaus Park he noticed here and 
there on benches standing in the shadow, that couples were sitting, 
clasped together, just as if Spring had actually arrived and no danger 
were lurking in the deceptive, warm air. A tramp in tattered clothes 
was lying full length on a bench with his hat over his face. Suppose | 
wake him and give him some money for a night's lodging, Fridolin 
thought. But what good would that do? Then | would have to provide 
for the next night, too, or there'd be no sense in it, and in the end | 
might be suspected of having criminal relations with him. He 
quickened his steps to escape as rapidly as possible from all 
responsibility and temptation. And why only this one? he asked 
himself. There are thousands of such poor devils in Vienna alone. It's 
manifestly impossible to help all of them or to worry about all the poor 
wretches! He was reminded of the dead man he had just left, and 
shuddered; in fact, he felt slightly nauseated at the thought that decay 
and decomposition, according to eternal laws, had already begun their 
work in the lean body under the brown flannel blanket. He was glad 
that he was still alive, and in all probability these ugly things were still 
far removed from him. He was, in fact, still in the prime of youth, he 
had a charming and lovable wife and could have several women in 
addition, if he happened to want them, although, to be sure, such 
affairs required more leisure than was his. He then remembered that 
he would have to be in his ward at the hospital at eight in the 
morning, visit his private patients from eleven to one, keep office 
hours from three to five, and that even in the evening he had several 


appointments to visit patients. Well, he hoped that it would be some 
time before he would again be called out so late at night. As he 
crossed Rathaus Square, which had a dull gleam like a brownish pond, 
and turned homeward, he heard the muffled sound of marching steps 
in the distance. Then he saw, still quite far away, a small group of 
fraternity students, six or eight in number, turning a corner and 
coming towards him. When the light of a street lamp fell upon them he 
thought he recognized them, with their blue caps, as members of the 
Alemannia, for although he had never belonged to a fraternity, he had 
fought a few sabre duels in his time. In thinking of his student days he 
was reminded again of the red dominoes who had lured him into a box 
at the ball the night before and then had so shamefully deserted him. 
The students were quite near now; they were laughing and talking 
loudly. Perhaps one or two of them were from the hospital? But it was 
impossible to see their faces plainly because of the dim light, and he 
had to stay quite close to the houses so as not to collide with them. 
Now they had passed. Only the one in the rear, a tall fellow with open 
overcoat and a bandage over his left eye, seemed to lag behind, and 
deliberately bumped into him with his raised elbow. It couldn't have 
been mere chance. What's got into that fellow? Fridolin thought, and 
involuntarily he stopped. The other took two more steps and turned. 
They looked at each other for a moment with only a short distance 
separating them. Suddenly Fridolin turned around again and went on. 
He heard a short laugh behind him and he longed to challenge the 
fellow, but he felt his heart beating strangely, just as it had ona 
previous occasion, twelve or fourteen years before. There had been an 
unusually loud knock on his door while he had had with him a certain 
charming young creature who was never tired of prattling about her 
jealous fiance. As a matter of fact, it was only the postman who had 
knocked in such a threatening manner. And now he felt his heart 
beating just as it had at that time. What's the meaning of this? he 
asked himself, and he noticed that his knees were shaking a little. Am 
| a coward? Oh! nonsense, he reassured himself. Why should | go and 
face a drunken student, |, a man of thirty-five, a practising physician, 
a married man and father of a child? Formal challenge! Seconds! A 
duel! And perhaps because of such a silly encounter receive a cut in 
my arm and be unable to perform my professional duties?—Or lose an 
eye?—Or even get blood-poisoning?—And in a week perhaps be in the 
same position as the man in Schreyvogel Strasse under the brown 
flannel blanket? Coward—? He had fought three sabre duels, and had 
even been ready to fight a duel with pistols, and it wasn't at his 
request that the matter had been called off. And what about his 
profession! There were dangers lurking everywhere and at all 
times—except that one usually forgets about them. Why, how long 
ago was it that that child with diphtheria had coughed in his face? 
Only three or four days, that's all. After all, that was much more 
dangerous than a little fencing match with sabres, and he hadn't given 
it a second thought. Well, if he ever met that fellow again, the affair 
could still be straightened out. He was by no means bound by the code 
of honor to take a silly encounter with a student seriously when on an 


errand of mercy, to or from a patient. But if, for instance, he should 
meet the young Dane with whom Albertina—oh, nonsense, what was 
he thinking of? Well, after all, it was just as bad as if she had been his 
mistress. Even worse. Yes, just let that fellow cross his path! What a 
joy it would be to face him somewhere in a clearing in the woods and 
aim a pistol at his forehead with its smoothly combed blond hair. 


He suddenly discovered that he had passed his destination. He was in 
a narrow street in which only a few doubtful-looking women were 
strolling about in a pitiful attempt to bag their game. It's phantomlike, 
he thought. And in retrospect the students, too, with their blue caps, 
suddenly seemed unreal. The same was true of Marianne, her fiance, 
her uncle and aunt, all of whom he pictured standing hand in hand 
around the deathbed of the old Councilor. Albertina, too, whom he 
could see in his mind's eye soundly sleeping, her arms folded under 
her head—even his child lying in the narrow white brass bed, rolled up 
in a heap, and the red-cheeked governess with the mole on her left 
temple—all of them seemed to belong to another world. Although this 
idea made him shudder a bit, it also reassured him, for it seemed to 
free him from all responsibility, and to loosen all the bonds of human 
relationship. 


One of the girls wandering about stopped him. She was still a young 
and pretty little thing, very pale with red- painted lips. She also might 
lead to a fatal end, only not as quickly, he thought. Is this cowardice 
too? | suppose really it is. He heard her steps and then her voice 
behind him. "Won't you come with me, doctor?" 


He turned around involuntarily. "How do you know who I am?" he 
asked. 


"Why, | don't know you," she said, "but here in this part of town 
they're all doctors, aren't they?" 


He had had no relations with a woman of this sort since he had been a 
student at the Gymnasium. Was the attraction this girl had for him a 
sign that he was suddenly reverting to adolescence? He recalled a 
casual acquaintance, a smart young man, who was supposed to be 
extremely successful with women. Once while Fridolin was a student 
he had been sitting with him in an all-night cafe, after a ball. When the 
young man proposed to leave with one of the regular girls of the 

place, Fridolin looked at him in surprise. Thereupon he answered: 
"After all, it's the most convenient way— and they aren't by any 
means the worst." 


"What's your name?" Fridolin asked the girl. 


"Well, what do you think? Mizzi, of course." She unlocked the house- 


door, stepped into the hallway and waited for Fridolin to follow her. 


"Come on," she said when he hesitated. He stepped in beside her, the 
door closed behind him, she locked it, lit a wax candle and went 
ahead, lighting the way.—Am | mad? he asked himself. Of course | 
Shall have nothing to do with her. 


An oil-lamp was burning in her room, and she turned it up. It was a 
fairly pleasant place and neatly kept. At any rate, it smelled fresher 
than Marianne's home, for instance. But then, of course, no old man 
had been lying ill there for months. The girl smiled, and without 
forwardness approached Fridolin who gently kept her at a distance. 
She pointed to a rocking-chair into which he was glad to drop. 


"You must be very tired," she remarked. He nodded. Undressing 
without haste, she continued: "Well, no wonder, with all the things a 
man like you has to do in the course of a day. We have an easier time 
of it." 


He noticed that her lips were not painted, as he had thought, but were 
a natural red, and he complimented her on that. 


"But why should | rouge?" she inquired. "How old do you think | am?" 
"Twenty?" Fridolin ventured. 


"Seventeen," she said, and sat on his lap, putting her arms around his 
neck like a child. 


Who in the world would suspect that I'm here in this room at this 
moment? Fridolin thought. I'd never have thought it possible an hour 
or even ten minutes ago. And— why? Why am I here? Her lips were 
seeking his, but he drew back his head. She looked at him with sad 
surprise and slipped down from his lap. He was sorry, for he had felt 
much comforting tenderness in her embrace. 


She took a red dressing-gown which was hanging over the foot of the 
open bed, slipped into it and folded her arms over her breast so that 
her entire body was concealed. 


"Does this suit you better?" she asked without mockery, almost 
timidly, as though making an effort to understand him. He hardly 
knew what to answer. 


"You're right," he said. "I am really tired, and I find it very pleasant 
sitting here in the rocking-chair and simply listening to you. You have 
such a nice gentle voice. Just talk to me." 


She sat down on the couch and shook her head. 


"You're simply afraid," she said softly —and then to herself in a barely 
audible voice: "It's too bad." 


These last words made the blood race through his veins. He walked 
over to her, longing to touch her, and declared that he trusted her 
implicitly and saying so he spoke the truth. He put his arms around 
her and wooed her like a sweetheart, like a beloved woman, but she 
resisted, until he felt ashamed and finally gave it up. 


She explained: "You never can tell, some time or other it's bound to 
get out. It's quite right of you to be afraid. If something should 
happen, you would curse me." 


She was so positive in refusing the banknotes which he offered her 
that he did not insist. She put a little blue woolen shawl about her 
shoulders, lit a candle to light him downstairs, went down with him 
and unlocked the door. "I'm not going out any more tonight," she 
said. He took her hand and involuntarily kissed it. She looked up to 
him astonished, almost frightened. Then she laughed, embarrassed 
and happy. "Just as if | were a young lady," she said. 


The door closed behind Fridolin and he quickly made a mental note of 
the street number, so as to be able to send the poor little thing some 
wine and cakes the following day. 


4 
MEANWHILE it had become even milder outside. A fragrance from 
dewy meadows and distant mountains drifted with the gentle breezes 
into the narrow street. Where shall | go now? Fridolin asked himself, 
as though it weren't the obvious thing to go home to bed. But he 
couldn't persuade himself to do so. He felt homeless, an outcast, since 
his annoying meeting with the students ... or was it since Marianne's 
confession? No, it was longer than that—ever since this evening's 
conversation with Albertina he was moving farther and farther away 
from his everyday existence into some strange and distant world. 


He wandered about aimlessly through the dark streets, letting the 
breeze blow through his hair. Finally, he turned resolutely into a third- 
rate coffee-house. The place was dimly lighted and not especially 
large, but it had an old-fashioned, cozy air about it, and was almost 
empty at this late hour. 


Three men were playing cards in a corner. The waiter who had been 
watching them helped Fridolin take off his fur coat, took his order and 
placed illustrated journals and evening papers on his table. Fridolin felt 


slightly more secure and began to look through the papers. His eyes 
were arrested here and there by some news-item. In some Bohemian 
city, street signs with German names had been torn down. There was 
a conference in Constantinople in which Lord Cranford took part about 
constructing a railway in Asia Minor. The firm Benies & Weingruber 
had gone into bankruptcy. The prostitute Anna Tiger, in a fit of 
jealousy, had attempted to throw vitriol on her friend, Hermine 
Drobizky. An Ash Wednesday fish-dinner was being given that evening 
in Sophia Hall. Marie B., a young girl residing at No. 28 Schonbrunn 
Strasse, had poisoned herself with mercuric chloride.—Prosaically 
commonplace as they were, all these facts, the insignificant as well as 
the sad, had a sobering and reassuring effect on Fridolin. He felt sorry 
for the young girl, Marie B. How stupid to take mercuric chloride! At 
this very moment, while he was sitting snugly in the cafe, while 
Albertina was calmly sleeping, and the Councilor had passed beyond 
all human suffering, Marie B., No. 28 Schonbrunn Strasse, was 
writhing in incredible pain. 


He looked up from his paper and encountered the gaze of a man 
seated opposite. Was it possible? Nachtigall—? The latter had already 
recognized him, threw up his hands in pleased surprise and joined him 
at his table. He was still a young man, tall, rather broad, and none too 
thin. His long, blond, slightly curly hair had a touch of gray in it, and 
his moustache drooped in Polish fashion. He was wearing an open gray 
top-coat, underneath which were visible a greasy dress-suit, a 
crumpled shirt with three false diamond studs, a crinkled collar and a 


dangling, white silk tie. His eyelids were inflamed, as if from many 
sleepless nights, but his blue eyes gleamed brightly. 


"You here in Vienna, Nachtigall?" exclaimed Fridolin. 


"Didn't you know?" said Nachtigall with a soft, Polish accent and a 
slightly Jewish twang. "How could you miss it, and me so famous?" He 
laughed loudly and good-naturedly, and sat down opposite Fridolin. 


"What," asked Fridolin, "have you been appointed Professor of Surgery 
without my hearing of it?" 


Nachtigall laughed still louder. "Didn't you hear me just now, just a 
minute ago?" 


"What do you mean—hear you?—Why, of course." Suddenly it 
occurred to him that someone had been playing the piano when he 
entered; in fact, he had heard music coming from some basement as 
he approached the cafe. "So that was you playing?" he exclaimed. 


"It was," Nachtigall said, laughing. 


Fridolin nodded. Why, of course—the strangely vigorous touch, the 
peculiar, but euphonious bass chords had at once seemed familiar to 
him. "Are you devoting yourself entirely to it?" he asked. He 
remembered that Nachtigall had definitely given up the study of 
medicine after his second preliminary examination in zoology, which 
he had passed although he was seven years late in taking it. Since 
then he had been hanging around the hospital, the dissecting room, 
the laboratories and classrooms for some time afterwards. With his 
blond artist's head, his crinkled collar, his dangling tie that had once 
been white, he had been a striking and, in the humorous sense, 
popular figure. He had been much liked, not only by his fellow- 
students, but also by many professors. The son of a J ewish gin-shop 
owner in a small Polish town, he had left home early and had come to 
Vienna to study medicine. The trifling sums he received from his 
parents had from the very-beginning been scarcely worth mention and 
were soon discontinued. However, this didn't prevent his appearing in 
the Riedhof Hotel at the table reserved for medical students where 
Fridolin was a regular guest. At intervals, one after another of his 
more well-to-do fellow-students would pay his bill. He sometimes, 
also, was given clothes, which he accepted gladly and without false 
pride. He had already learned to play in his home town from a pianist 
stranded there, and while he was a medical student in Vienna he had 
studied at the Conservatory where he was considered a talented 
musician of great promise. But here, too, he was neither serious nor 
diligent enough to develop his art systematically. He soon became 
entirely content with the impression he made on his acquaintances, or 
rather with the pleasure he gave them by his playing. For a while he 
had a position as pianist in a suburban dancing-school. 


Fellow-students and table-companions tried to introduce him into 
fashionable houses in the same capacity, but on such occasions he 
would play only what suited him and as long as he chose. His 
conversations with the young girls present were not always harmless, 
and he drank more than he could carry. Once, playing for a dance in 
the house of a wealthy banker, he embarrassed several couples with 
flattering but improper remarks, and ended up by playing a wild 
cancan and singing a risque song with his powerful, bass voice. The 
host gave him a severe calling down, but Nachtigall, blissfully 
hilarious, got up and embraced him. The latter was furious and, 
although himself a Jew, hurled a common insult at him. Nachtigall at 
once retaliated with a powerful box on his ears, and this definitely 
concluded his career in the fashionable houses of the city. He behaved 
better, on the whole, in more intimate circles, although sometimes 
when the hour was late, he had to be put out of the place by force. 
But the following morning all was forgiven and forgotten. One day, 
long after his friends had graduated, he disappeared from the city 
without a word. For a few months he sent post cards from various 
Russian and Polish cities, and once Fridolin, who was one of 
Nachtigall's favorites, was reminded of his existence not only by a 
card, but by a request for a moderate sum of money, without 


explanation. Fridolin sent it at once, but never received a word of 
thanks or any other sign of life from Nachtigall. 


At this moment, however, eight years later, at a quarter to one in the 
morning, Nachtigall insisted on paying his debt, and took the exact 
amount in bank-notes from a rather shabby pocket-book. As the latter 
was fairly well filled, Fridolin accepted the repayment with a good 
conscience. 


"Are you getting along well," he asked with a smile, in order to make 
sure. 


"I can't complain," replied Nachtigall. Placing his hand on Fridolin's 
arm, he continued: "But tell me, why are you here so late at night?" 


Fridolin explained that he had needed a cup of coffee after visiting a 
patient, although he didn't say, without quite knowing why, that he 
hadn't found his patient alive. Then he talked in very general terms of 
his duties at the hospital and his private practice, and mentioned that 
he was happily married, and the father of a six-year old girl. 


Nachtigall in his turn, explained that he had spent the time as a 
pianist in every possible sort of Polish, Roumanian, Serbian and 
Bulgarian city and town, just as Fridolin had surmised. He had a wife 
and four children living in Lemberg, and he laughed heartily, as 
though it were unusually jolly to have four children, all of them living 
in Lemberg, and all by one and the same woman. He had been back in 
Vienna since the preceding fall. The vaudeville company he had been 
with had suddenly gone to pieces. He was now playing anywhere and 
everywhere, anything that happened to come along, sometimes in two 
or three different houses the same night. For example, down there in 
that basement—not at all a fashionable place, as he remarked, really a 
sort of bowling alley, and with very doubtful patrons. ... "But if you 
have to provide for four children and a wife in Lemberg"—he laughed 
again, though not quite as gaily as before, and added: "But sometimes 
|I am privately engaged." Noticing a reminiscent smile on Fridolin's 
face, he continued: "Not just in the houses of bankers and such, but in 
all kinds of circles, even larger ones, both public and secret." 


"Secret?" Fridolin asked. 


Nachtigall looked straight before him with a gloomy and crafty air, and 
said: "They will be calling for me again in a minute." 


"What, are you playing somewhere else tonight?" 


"Yes, they only begin there at two." 


"It must be an unusually smart place." 


"Yes and no," said Nachtigall, laughing, but he became serious again 
at once. 


"Yes and no?" queried Fridolin, curiously. 


Nachtigall bent across the table. 


"I'm playing tonight in a private house, but | don't know whose it is." 


"Then you're playing there for the first time?" Fridolin asked with 
increasing interest. 


"No, it's the third time, but it will probably be a different house again." 
"| don't understand." 


"Neither do |," said Nachtigall, laughing, "but you'd better not ask any 
more." 


"Oh, | see," remarked Fridolin. 


"No, you're wrong. It's not what you think. I've seen a great deal in 
my time. It's unbelievable what one sees in such small towns, 
especially in Roumania, but here. . ." He drew back the yellow curtain 
from the window, looked out on the street and said as if to himself: 
"Not here yet." Then he turned to Fridolin and explained: "I mean the 
carriage. There's always a Carriage to call for me, a different one each 
time." 


"You're making me very curious, Nachtigall," Fridolin assured him. 


"Listen to me," said Nachtigall after a slight pause. "I'd like to be able 
to arrange it—'but how can | do it—" Suddenly he burst out: "Have 
you got plenty of nerve?" 


"That's a strange question," said Fridolin in the tone of an offended 
fraternity student. 


"I don't mean that." 


"Well, what do you mean?—Why does one need so much courage for 
this affair? What can possibly happen?" He gave a short and 
contemptuous laugh. 


"Nothing can happen to me. At best this would be the last time—but 
perhaps that may be the case anyhow." He stopped and looked out 
again through the crevice in the curtain. 


"Well, then where's the difficulty?" 
"What did you say?" asked Nachtigall, as if coming out of a dream. 


"Tell me the rest of the story, now that you've started. A secret party? 
Closed affair? Nothing but invited guests?" 


"| don't know. The last time there were thirty people, and the first 
time only sixteen." 


"A ball?" 


"Of course, a ball." He seemed to be sorry he had spoken of the 
matter at all. 


"And you're furnishing the music for the occasion?" 


"What do you mean—for the occasion? | don't know for what occasion. 
| simply play—with bandaged eyes." 


"Nachtigall, what do you mean?" 


Nachtigall sighed a little and continued: "Unfortunately my eyes are 
not completely bandaged, so that | can occasionally see something. | 
can see through the black silk handkerchief over my eyes in the mirror 
opposite. .. ." And he stopped. 


"In other words," said Fridolin impatiently and contemptuously, but 
feeling strangely excited, "naked females." 


"Don't say females," replied Nachtigall in an offended tone, "you never 
Saw such women." 


Fridolin hemmed and hawed a little. "And what's the price of 
admission?" he asked casually. 


"Do you mean tickets and such? There are none." 


"Well, how does one gain admittance?" asked Fridolin with compressed 
lips and tapping on the table with his fingers. 


"You have to know the password, and it's a new one each time." 
"And what's the one for tonight?" 

"| don't know yet. I'll only find out from the coachman." 

"Take me along, Nachtigall." 

"Impossible. It's too dangerous." 


"But a minute ago you yourself spoke ... of being willing to ... | think 
you can manage all right." 


Nachtigall looked at him critically and said: "It would be absolutely 
impossible in your street clothes, for everyone is masked, men and 
women. As you haven't a masquerade outfit with you, it's out of the 
question. Perhaps the next time. I'll try to figure out some way." He 
listened attentively, peered again through the opening in the curtain 
and said with a sigh of relief: "There's my carriage, good-bye." 


Fridolin hung on to his arm and said: "You can't get away that way. 
You've got to take me along." 


"But my dear man... 


"Leave it to me. | know that it's dangerous. Perhaps that's the very 
thing that tempts me." 


"But I've already told you—without costume and mask———" 


"There are places to rent costumes." 


"At one o'clock in the morning?" 


"Listen here, Nachtigall. There's just such a place at the corner of 
Wickenburg Strasse. | walk past it several times a day." And he 
added, with growing excitement: 


"You stay here for another quarter of an hour, Nachtigall. In the 
meantime l'Il see what luck | have. The proprietor of the costume 
shop probably lives in the same building. If he doesn't—well, then I'll 
simply give it up for tonight. Let fate decide the question. There's a 
cafe in the same building. | think it's called Cafe Vindobona. You tell 
the coachman that you've forgotten something in the cafe, walk in, 
and I'll be waiting near the door. Then you can give me the password 
and get back into your carriage. If | manage to get a costume I'll take 


a cab and immediately follow you. The rest will take care of itself. | 
give you my word of honor, Nachtigall, that if you run any risk, I'll 
assume complete responsibility." 


Nachtigall had tried several times to interrupt Fridolin, but it was 
useless—— 


The former threw some money on the table to pay his bill, including a 
generous tip which seemed appropriate for the style of the night, and 
left. A closed carriage was standing outside. A coachman dressed 
entirely in black with a tall silk hat, sat on the box, motionless. It looks 
like a mourning-coach, Fridolin thought. He ran down the street and 
reached the corner-house he was looking for a few minutes later. He 
rang the bell, inquired from the care-taker whether the costumer 
Gibiser lived in the house, and hoped in the bottom of his heart that 
he would receive a negative answer. But Gibiser actually lived there, 
on the floor below that of the costume shop. The care-taker did not 
seem especially surprised at having such a late caller. Made affable by 
Fridolin's liberal tip, he stated that it was not unusual during the 
carnival for people to come at such a late hour to hire costumes. He 
lighted the way from below with a candle until Fridolin had rung the 
bell on the second floor. Herr Gibiser himself opened the door for him, 
as if he had been waiting there. He was a bald-headed, haggard man 
and wore an old-fashioned, flowered dressing-gown and a tasselled, 
Turkish cap which made him look like a foolish old man on the stage. 
Fridolin asked for a costume and said that the price did not matter, 
whereupon Herr Gibiser remarked, almost disdainfully: "I ask a fair 
price, no more." 


He led the way up a winding staircase into the store. There was an 
odor of silk, velvet, perfume, dust and withered flowers, and a glitter 
of silver and red out of the indistinct darkness. A number of little 
electric bulbs suddenly shone between the open cabinets of a long, 
narrow passage, the end of which was enveloped in darkness. There 
were all kinds of costumes hanging to the right and to the left. On one 
side knights, squires, peasants, hunters, scholars, Orientals and 
clowns; on the other, ladies-at-court, baronesses, peasant women, 
lady's maids, queens of the night. The corresponding head-dresses 
were on a Shelf above the costumes. Fridolin felt as though he were 
walking through a gallery of hanged people who were on the point of 
asking each other to dance. Herr Gibiser followed him. Finally he 
asked: "Is there anything special you want? Louis Quatorze, 
Directoire, or Old-German?" 


"I need a dark cassock and a black mask, that's all." 


At this moment the clink of glasses rang out from the end of the 
passage. Fridolin was startled and looked at the costumer, as though 
he felt an explanation were due. Gibiser, however, merely groped for a 


switch which was concealed somewhere. A blinding light was diffused 
over the entire passage down to the end where a little table, covered 
with plates, glasses and bottles, could be seen. Two men, dressed in 
the red robes of vehmic judges, sprang up from two chairs beside the 
table and a graceful little girl disappeared at the same moment. 
Gibiser rushed forward with long strides, reached across the table and 
grabbed a white wig in his hand. Simultaneously a young and 
charming girl, still almost a child, wearing a Pierrette costume, 
wriggled out from under the table and ran along the passage to 
Fridolin who caught her in his arms. Gibiser dropped the white wig and 
grabbed the two vehmic judges by their robes. At the same time he 
called out to Fridolin: "Hold on to that girl for me." The child pressed 
against Fridolin as though sure of protection. Her little oval face was 
covered with powder and several beauty spots, and a fragrance of 
roses and powder arose from her delicate breasts. There was a smile 
of impish desire in her eyes. 


"Gentlemen," cried Gibiser, “you will stay here while | call the police." 


"What's got into you?" they exclaimed, and continued as if with one 
voice: "We were invited by the young lady." 


Gibiser released his hold and Fridolin heard him saying: "You will have 
to explain this. Couldn't you see that the girl was deranged? Then 
turning to Fridolin, he said: "Sorry to keep you waiting." 


"Oh, it doesn't matter," said Fridolin. 


He would have liked to stay, or, better still, to take the girl with him, 
no matter where —and whatever the consequences. She looked up at 
him with alluring and child-like eyes, as if spellbound. The men at the 
end of the passage were arguing excitedly. Gibiser turned to Fridolin 
and asked in a matter-of-fact way: "You wanted a cassock, a pilgrim's 
hat and a mask?" 


"No," said Pierrette with gleaming eyes, "you must give this 
gentleman a cloak lined with ermine and a doublet of red silk." 


"Don't you budge from my side," answered Gibiser. Then he pointed to 
a dark frock hanging between a medieval soldier and a Venetian 
Senator, and said: "That's about your size and here's the hat. Take it 
quick." 


The two strange men protested again: "You'll have to let us out at 
once, Herr Chibisier." Fridolin noticed with surprise the French 
pronunciation of the name Gibiser. 


"That's out of the question," replied the costumer scornfully. "You'll 
kindly wait here until | return." 


Meanwhile Fridolin slipped into the cassock and tied the white cords. 
Gibiser, who was standing on a narrow ladder, handed him the black, 
broad-rimmed pilgrim's hat, and he put it on. But he did all this 
unwillingly, being more and more convinced that danger was 
threatening Pierrette and that it was his duty to remain and help her. 
The mask which Gibiser gave him and which he at once tried on, smelt 
strange and rather disagreeable. 


"You walk down ahead of me," Gibiser commanded the girl, pointing to 
the stairs. Pierrette turned and waved a gay, yet wistful farewell. 
Fridolin's eyes followed the direction of her gaze. The two men were 
no longer in costume but wore evening clothes and white ties, though 
their faces were still covered by their red masks. Pierrette went down 
the winding staircase with a light step, Gibiser behind her and Fridolin 
following in the rear. In the anteroom below Gibiser opened a door 
leading to the inner rooms and said to Pierrette: "Go to bed at once, 
you depraved creature. I'll talk to you as soon as I've settled with 
those two upstairs." 


She stood in the doorway, white and delicate, and with a glance at 
Fridolin, sadly shook her head. He noticed with surprise, in a large 
wall-mirror to the right, a haggard pilgrim who seemed to be himself. 
At the same time he knew very well that it could be no other. 


The girl disappeared and the old costumer locked the door behind her. 
Then he opened the entrance door and hurried Fridolin out into the 
hallway. 


"Well," said Fridolin, "how much do | owe you?" 


"Never mind, sir, you can pay when you return the things. I'll trust 
you." 


Fridolin, however, refused to move. "Swear that you won't hurt that 
poor child," he said. 


"What business is it of yours?" 


"| heard you, a minute ago, say that the girl was insane—and just now 
you called her a depraved creature. That sounds pretty contradictory." 


"Well," replied Gibiser theatrically, "aren't insanity and depravity the 
same in the eyes of God?" 


Fridolin shuddered with disgust. 


"Whatever it is," he remarked, "there are ways and means of 
attending to it. | am a doctor. We'll have another talk about this 
tomorrow." 


Gibiser laughed mockingly without uttering a sound. A light flared up 
in the hallway, and the door between them was closed and 
immediately bolted. Fridolin took off the hat, cassock and mask while 
going downstairs, carrying the bundle under his arm. The care-taker 
opened the outer door and Fridolin saw the mourning-coach standing 
opposite with the motionless driver on the box. Nachtigall was just on 
the point of leaving the cafe, and seemed somewhat taken aback at 
seeing Fridolin at hand so promptly. 


"Then you did manage to get a costume?" 

"You can see for yourself. What's the password?" 
"You insist on knowing it?" 

"Absolutely." 

"Well then—it's Denmark." 

"Are you mad, Nachtigall?" 

"Why mad?" 


"Oh, never mind—I was at the seashore in Denmark this summer. Get 
back into your carriage—but not too fast, so that I'll have time to take 
a cab over on the other side." 


Nachtigall nodded and leisurely lighted a cigarette. Fridolin quickly 
crossed the street, hailed a cab in an offhand way, as though he were 
playing a joke, and told the driver to follow the mourning-coach which 
was just starting in front of them. 


They crossed Alser Strasse, and drove on through dim, deserted side- 
streets under a railroad viaduct toward the suburbs. 


Fridolin was afraid that the driver might lose sight of the carriage, but 
whenever he put his head out of the open window, into the abnormally 
warm air, he always saw it. It was a moderate distance ahead of 
them, and the coachman with his high, black silk hat sat motionless on 
the box. This business may end badly, thought Fridolin. At the same 


time he remembered the fragrance of roses and powder that had 
arisen from Pierrette's breasts. What strange story is behind all that? 
he wondered. | shouldn't have left—perhaps it was even a great 
mistake—l wonder where | am now. 


The road wound slowly up-hill between modest villas. Fridolin thought 
that he now had his bearings. He had sometimes come this way on 
walks, years ago. It must be the Galitzinberg that he was going up. 
Down to his left he could see the city indistinct in the mist, but 
glimmering with a thousand lights. He heard the rumbling of wheels 
behind him and looked out of the window back of him. There were two 
carriages following his. He was glad of that, for now the driver of the 
mourning-coach would certainly not be suspicious of him. 


With a violent jolt, the cab turned into a side street and went down 
into something like a ravine, between iron fences, stone walls and 
terraces. Fridolin realized that it was high time to put on his costume. 
He took off his fur coat and slipped into the cassock, just as he slipped 
into the sleeves of his white linen coat every morning in his ward at 
the hospital. He was relieved to think that, if everything went well, it 
would be only a few hours before he would be back again by the beds 
of his patients, ready to give aid. 


His cab stopped. What if | don't get out at all, Fridolin thought, and go 
back at once? But go where? To little Pierrette? To the girl in Buchfeld 
Strasse? Or to Marianne, the daughter of the deceased? Or perhaps 
home? He shuddered slightly and decided he'd rather go anywhere 
than home. Was it because it was farthest to go? No, | can't turn back, 
he thought. | must go through with this, even if it means death. And 
he laughed at himself, using such a big word but without feeling very 
cheerful about it. 


A garden gate stood wide open. The mourning-coach drove on deeper 
into the ravine, or into the darkness that seemed like one. Nachtigall 
must, therefore, have got out. Fridolin quickly sprang out of the cab 
and told the driver to wait for him up at the turn, no matter how late 
he might be. To make sure of him, he paid him well in advance and 
promised him a large sum for the return trip. The other carriages 
drove up and Fridolin saw the veiled figure of a woman step out of the 
first. Then he turned into the garden and put on his mask. A narrow 
path, lighted up by a lamp from the house, led to the entrance. Doors 
opened before him, and he found himself in a narrow, white vestibule. 
He could hear an organ playing, and two servants in dark livery, their 
faces covered by gray masks, stood on each side of him. 


Two voices whispered in unison: "Password?" He replied: "Denmark." 
One of them took his fur coat and disappeared with it into an adjoining 
room, while the other opened a door. Fridolin entered a dimly lighted 
room with high ceilings, hung on all sides with black silk. Sixteen to 


twenty people masked and dressed as monks and nuns were walking 
up and down. The gently swelling strains of Italian church music came 
from above. A small group, composed of three nuns and two monks, 
stood in a corner of the room. They watched him for a second, but 
turned away again at once, almost deliberately. Fridolin, noticing that 
he was the only one who wore a hat, took his off and walked up and 
down as nonchalantly as possible. A monk brushed against him and 
nodded a greeting, but from behind the mask Fridolin encountered a 
searching and penetrating glance. A strange, heavy perfume, as of 
Southern gardens, scented the room. Again an arm brushed against 
him, but this time it was that of a nun. Like all the others she had a 
black veil over her face, head and neck, a blood-red mouth glowed 
under the black laces of the mask. Where am I? thought Fridolin. 
Among lunatics? Or conspirators? Is this a meeting of some religious 
sect? Can it be that Nachtigall was ordered or paid to bring along 
some stranger to be the target of their jokes? But everything seemed 
too serious, too intense, too uncanny for a masquerade prank. A 
woman's voice joined the strains of the organ and an Old. Italian 
sacred aria resounded through the room. They all stood still and 
listened and Fridolin surrendered himself for a moment to the 
wondrously swelling melody. A soft voice suddenly whispered from 
behind: "Don't turn around. There's still a chance for you to get away. 
You don't belong here. If it's discovered it will go hard with you." 


Fridolin gave a frightened start. For a second he thought of leaving, 
but his curiosity, the allurement and, above all, his pride, were 
stronger than any of his misgivings. Now that I've gone this far, he 
thought, | don't care what happens. And he shook his head negatively 
without turning around. 


The voice behind him whispered: "I should feel very sorry for you." He 
turned and looked at her. He saw the blood-red mouth glimmering 
under the lace. Dark eyes were fixed on him. "I shall stay," he said in 
a heroic voice which he hardly recognized as his own, and he looked 
away again. The song was now ringing through the room; the organ 
had a new sound which was anything but sacred. It was worldly, 
voluptuous, and pealing. Looking around Fridolin saw that all the nuns 
had disappeared and that only the monks were left. The voice had 
meanwhile also changed. It rose by way of an artistically executed trill 
from its low and serious pitch to a high and jubilant tone. In place of 
the organ a piano had suddenly chimed in with its worldly and brazen 
tunes. Fridolin at once recognized Nachtigall's wild and inflammatory 
touch. The woman's voice which had been so reverent a moment 
before had vanished with a last wild, voluptuous outburst through the 
ceiling, as it were, into infinity. Doors opened to the right and left On 
one side Fridolin recognized the indistinct outlines of Nachtigall's 
figure; the room opposite was radiant with a blaze of light. All the 
women were standing there motionless. They wore dark veils over 
their heads, faces and necks and black masks over their eyes, but 
otherwise they were completely naked. Fridolin's eyes wandered 


eagerly from voluptuous to slender bodies, from delicate figures to 
those luxuriously developed. He realized that each of these women 
would forever be a mystery, and that the enigma of their large eyes 
peering at him from beneath the black masks would remain unsolved. 
The delight of beholding was changed to an almost unbearable agony 
of desire. And the others seemed to experience a similar sensation. 
The first gasps of rapture had changed to sighs that held a note very 
near anguish. A cry broke out somewhere. Suddenly all of them, as 
though pursued, rushed from the darkened room to the women, who 
received them with wild and wicked laughter. The men were no longer 
in cassocks, but dressed as cavaliers, in white, yellow, blue and red. 
Fridolin was the only one in monk's dress. Somewhat nervously he 
slunk into the farthest corner, where he was near Nachtigall whose 
back was turned to him. Nachtigall had a bandage over his eyes, but 
Fridolin thought he could see him peering underneath the bandage 
into the tall mirror opposite. In it the cavaliers with their gay-colored 
costumes were reflected, dancing with their naked partners. 


A woman came up suddenly behind Fridolin and whispered—for no one 
spoke aloud, as if the voices, too, were to remain a secret—: "What is 
the matter? Why don't you dance?" 


Fridolin, seeing two noblemen watch fixedly from another corner, 
suspected that this woman with the boyish and slender figure, was 
sent to put him to the test. In spite of it he meant to dance with her, 
but at that moment another woman left her partner and walked 
quickly up to him. He knew at once that it was the same one who had 
already warned him. She pretended that she had just seen him and 
whispered, in a voice loud enough to be heard in the other corner: 
"Returned at last!" Laughingly, she continued: "All your efforts are 
useless. | know you." Then turning to the woman with the boyish 
figure, she said: "Let me have him for just two minutes, then he shall 
be yours again until morning, if you wish." In a softer voice she 
added: "It is really he." The other replied in astonishment: "Really?" 
and with a light step went to join the cavaliers in the corner. 


Alone with Fridolin, the woman cautioned him, "Don't ask questions, 
and don't be surprised at anything. | tried to lead them astray, but 
you can't continue to deceive them for long. Go, before it is too 
late—and it may be too late at almost any moment—and be careful 
that no one follows you. No one must know who you are. There would 
be no more peace and quiet for you. Go!" 


"Will | see you again?" 
"It's impossible." 


"Then | shall stay." 


"My life, at most, is at stake," he said, "and I'm ready at this moment 
to give it for you." He took her hands and tried to draw her to him. 


She whispered again, almost despairingly: "Go!" 


He laughed, and he heard himself laughing as in a dream. "But | know 
what I'm doing. You are not all here just to make us mad by looking at 
you. You are doing this to unnerve me still more." 


"It will soon be too late. You must go!" 


But he wouldn't listen to her. "Do you mean to say that there are no 
rooms here for the convenience of congenial couples? Will all these 
people leave with just a courteous 'good-bye'? They don't look like it." 


He pointed to the dancers, glowing white bodies closely pressed 
against the blue, red and yellow silk of their partners, circling, in the 
brilliant, mirrored room adjoining, to the wild tunes of the piano. It 
seemed to him that no longer was any attention paid to him and the 
woman beside him. They stood alone in the semi-dark middle room. 


"You are hoping in vain," she whispered. "There are no such rooms 
here. This is your last opportunity to leave." 


"Come with me!" 


She shook her head violently, despairingly. 


.. He laughed again, not recognizing his laughter. "You're making 
game of me. Did all these men and women come here merely to fan 
the flames of their desire and then depart? Who can forbid you to 
come away with me if you choose?" 


She took a deep breath and drooped her head. 


"Oh, now | understand," he said. "That's the punishment you impose 
on those who come here uninvited. You couldn't have invented a more 
cruel one. Please let me off and forgive me. Impose some other 
penalty, anything but that | must leave you." 


"You are mad. | can't go with you, let alone anyone else. Whomever | 
went with would forfeit his life and mine." 


Fridolin felt intoxicated, not only with her, her fragrant body and her 
red-glowing mouth—not only with the atmosphere of this room and 
the voluptuous mysteries that surrounded him—he was intoxicated, 


his thirst unsatisfied, with all the experiences of the night, none of 
which had come to a satisfactory conclusion. He was intoxicated with 
himself, with his boldness, the change he felt in himself, and he 
touched the veil which was wound about her head, as though he 
intended to remove it. 


She seized his hands. "One night during the dance here one of the 
men took it into his head to tear the veil from one of us. They ripped 
the mask from his face and drove him out with whips." 


"And—she?" 


"Did you read of a beautiful young girl, only a few weeks ago, who 
took poison the day before her wedding?" 


He remembered the incident, even the name, and mentioned it. 
"Wasn't it a girl of the nobility who was engaged to marry an Italian 
Prince?" 


She nodded. 


One of the cavaliers, the most distinguished looking of them all and 
the only one dressed in white, suddenly stopped before them. With a 
slight bow, courteous but imperative, he asked the woman with whom 
Fridolin was talking to dance with him. She seemed to hesitate a 
moment, but he put his arm around her waist and they drifted away to 
join the other couples in the adjoining room. 


A sudden feeling of solitude made Fridolin shiver as if with cold. He 
looked about him. Nobody seemed to be paying any attention to him. 
This was perhaps his last chance to leave with impunity. He didn't 
know, however, why it was that he remained spell-bound in his corner 
where he now felt sure that he was not observed. It might be his 
aversion to an inglorious and perhaps ridiculous retreat, or the 
excruciating ungratified desire for the beautiful woman whose 
fragrance was still in his nostrils. Or he may have stayed because he 
vaguely hoped that all that had happened so far was intended as a 
test of his courage and that this magnificent woman would be his 
reward. It was clear at any rate that the strain was too great to be 
endured, and that, no matter what the danger, he would have to end 
it. It could hardly cost him his life, no matter what he decided. He 
might be among fools, or libertines, but certainly not among rascals or 
criminals. The thought occurred to him to acknowledge himself as an 
intruder and to place himself at their disposal in chivalrous fashion. 
This night could only conclude in such a manner,—with a harmonious 
finale, as it were—if it were to mean more than a wild, shadow-like 
succession of gloomy and lascivious adventures, all without an end. 
So, taking a deep breath, he prepared to carry out his plan. 


At this moment, however, a voice whispered beside him: "Password!" 
A cavalier in black had stepped up to him unseen. As Fridolin didn't 
reply, he repeated his question. "Denmark," said Fridolin. 


"That's right, sir, that's the password for admittance, but what's the 
password of the house, may | ask?" Fridolin was silent. 


"Won't you be kind enough to tell me the password of the house?" It 
sounded like a sharp threat. 


Fridolin shrugged his shoulders. The other walked to the middle of the 
room and raised his hand. The piano ceased playing and the dance 
stopped. Two other cavaliers, one in yellow, the other in red, stepped 
up. "The password, sir," they said simultaneously. 


"| have forgotten it," replied Fridolin with a vacant smile but feeling 
quite calm. 


"That's unfortunate," said the gentleman in yellow, "for here it doesn't 
matter whether you have forgotten it or if you never knew it." 


The other men flocked in and the doors on both sides were closed. 
Fridolin stood alone in the garb of a monk in the midst of the gay- 
colored cavaliers. 


"Take off your mask!" several of them demanded. Fridolin held out his 
arm to protect himself. It seemed a thousand times worse to be the 
only one unmasked amongst so many that were, than to stand 
suddenly naked amongst people who were dressed. He replied firmly: 
"If my appearance here has offended any of the gentlemen present, | 
am ready to give satisfaction in the usual manner, but | shall take off 
my mask only if all of you will do the same." 


"It's not a question of satisfaction," said the cavalier in red, who until 
now had not spoken, "but one of expiation." 


"Take off your mask!" commanded another in a high-pitched, insolent 
voice which reminded Fridolin of an officer giving orders, "and we'll tell 
you to your face what's in store for you." 


"| shall not take it off," said Fridolin in an even sharper tone, "and woe 
to him who dares to touch me." 


A hand suddenly reached out, as if to tear off the mask, when a door 
suddenly opened and one of the women—Fridolin did not doubt which 
one it was—stood there, dressed as a nun, as he had first seen her. 


The others could be seen behind her in the brilliantly lighted room, 
naked, with veiled faces, crowding together in a terrified group. The 
door at once closed again. 


"Leave him alone," said the nun. "I am ready to redeem him." 


There was a short, deep silence, as though something monstrous had 
happened. The cavalier in black who had first demanded the password 
from Fridolin turned to the nun, saying: "You know what you are 
taking upon yourself in doing this." 


"I know." 
There was a general sigh of relief from those present. 


"You are free," said the cavalier to Fridolin. "Leave this house at once 
and be careful not to inquire further into what you have seen here. If 
you attempt to put anyone on our trail, whether you succeed or 
not—you will be doomed." 


Fridolin stood motionless. "How is this woman—to redeem me?" he 
asked. 


There was no answer. Hands pointed to the door indicated that he 
must go. 


Fridolin shook his head. "Impose what punishment you wish, 
gentlemen, | won't let this woman pay for me." 


"You would be unable, in any case, to change her lot," the cavalier in 
black said very gently. "When a promise has been made here there is 
no turning back." 


The nun slowly nodded, as if to confirm the statement. "Go!" she said 
to Fridolin. 


"No," replied the latter, elevating his voice. "Life means nothing to me 
if | must leave here without you. | shall not ask who you are or where 
you come from. What difference can it make to you, gentlemen, 
whether or not you keep up this carnival comedy, though it may aim 
at a serious conclusion. Whoever you may be, you surely lead other 
lives. | won't play a part, here or elsewhere, and if | have been forced 
to do so up to now, | shall give it up. | feel that a fate has overtaken 
me which has nothing to do with this foolery. | will tell you my name, 
take off my mask and be responsible for the consequences." 


"Don't do it," exclaimed the nun, "you would only ruin yourself without 


saving me. Go!" Then she turned to the others, saying: "Here | am, 
take me—all of you!" The dark costume dropped from her, as if by 
magic. She stood there in the radiance of her white body; reached for 
the veil which was wrapped about her head, face and neck and 
unwound it with a wonderful circular motion. It sank to the floor, dark 
hair fell in great profusion over her shoulders, breasts and hips—but 
before Fridolin could even glance at her face, he was seized by 
irresistible arms, and pushed to the door. A moment later he found 
himself in the anteroom, the door closed behind him. A masked 
servant brought him his fur coat and helped him put it on. The main 
door opened automatically, and as if driven by some invisible force, he 
hurried out. As he stood on the street the light behind disappeared. 
The house stood there in silence with closed windows from which not a 
glimmer issued. | must remember everything clearly, was his main 
thought; | must find the house again—the rest will follow as a matter 
of course. 


Darkness surrounded him. The dull reddish glow of a street lamp was 
visible a slight distance above where the cab was to wait for him. The 
mourning-coach drove up from the street below, as though he had 
called it. A servant opened the door. 


"| have my own cab," said Fridolin. When the servant shook his head, 
Fridolin continued: "If it has already gone, I'll walk back to the city." 


The man replied with a wave of his hand which was anything but 
servant-like, so that objection was out of the question. The ridiculously 
high silk hat of the coachman towered up into the night. The wind was 
blowing a gale; violet clouds raced across the sky. Fridolin felt that, 
after his previous experience, there was nothing for him to do but to 
get into the carriage. It started the moment he was inside. 


He resolved, as soon as possible, to clear up the mystery of his 
adventure, no matter how dangerous it might be. His life, it seemed, 
would not have the slightest meaning any more, if he did not succeed 
in finding the incomprehensible woman who at this very moment was 
paying for his safety. It was only too easy to guess the price. But why 
should she sacrifice herself for him? To sacrifice—? Was she the kind 
of woman to whom the things that were facing her, that she was now 
submitting to, could mean a Sacrifice? If she attended these 
affairs—and since she seemed to understand the rules so well it could 
not be her first time—what difference could it make to her if she 
belonged to one of the cavaliers, or to all? Indeed, could she possibly 
be anything but a woman of easy virtue? Were any of them anything 
else? That's what they were, without a doubt, even if all of them led 
another, more normal life, so to speak, besides this one of 
promiscuity. Perhaps everything he had just gone through had been 
only an outrageous joke. A joke planned, prepared and even 
rehearsed for such an occasion when some bold outsider should be 


caught intruding? 


And yet, as he thought of the woman who had warned him from the 
very beginning, who was now ready to pay for him—he remembered 
something in her voice, her bearing, in the royal nobility of her nude 
body which could not possibly have been false. Or was it possible that 
only his sudden appearance had caused her to change? After 
everything that had happened, such a supposition did not seem 
impossible. There was no conceit in this idea. There may be hours or 
nights, he thought, in which some strange, irresistible charm 
emanates from men who under normal circumstances have no special 
power over the other sex. 


The carriage continued up-hill. If all were well, he should have turned 
into the main street long ago. What were they going to do with him? 
Where was the carriage taking him? Was the comedy to be continued 
elsewhere? And what would the continuation be? A solution of the 
mystery and a happy reunion at some other place. Would he be 
rewarded for passing the test so creditably and made a member of the 
secret society? Was he to have unchallenged possession of the lovely 
nun? The windows of the carriage were closed and Fridolin tried to 
look out—but they were opaque. He attempted to open them, first on 
one side, then on the other, but it was impossible. The glass partition 
between him and the coachman's box was just as thick and just as 
firmly closed. He knocked on the glass, he called, he shouted, but the 
carriage went on. He tried to open both the doors, but they wouldn't 
budge. His renewed calling was drowned by the rattling of the wheels 
and the roaring of the wind. The carriage began to jolt, going down- 
hill, faster and faster. Fridolin, uneasy and alarmed, was on the point 
of smashing one of the blind windows, when the carriage suddenly 
stopped. Both doors opened together, as if by some mechanism, and 
as though Fridolin had been ironically given the choice between one 
side or the other. He jumped out, the doors closed with a bang—and 
without the coachman paying the slightest attention to him, the 
carriage drove away across the open field into the darkness of the 
night. 


The sky was overcast, clouds raced across it, and the wind whistled. 
Fridolin stood in the snow which shed a faint light round about. He was 
alone, his open fur coat over his monk's costume, the pilgrim's hat on 
his head; and an uncanny feeling overcame him. The main street was 
a slight distance away, where a row of dimly-flickering street lamps 
indicated the direction of the city. However, he ran straight down 
across the sloping, snow-covered field, which shortened the way, so 
as to get among people as quickly as possible. His feet soaked, he 
came into a narrow, almost unlighted street, and at first walked along 
between high board fences which groaned in the wind. Turning the 
next corner, he reached a somewhat wider street, where scattered 
little houses alternated with empty building lots. Somewhere a tower 


clock struck three. 


Someone was coming towards him. The person wore a short jacket, 
he had his hands in his trouser pockets, his head was down between 
his shoulders, and his hat was pulled over his forehead. Fridolin got 
ready for an attack, but the tramp unexpectedly turned and ran. What 
does that mean? he asked himself. Then he decided that he must 
present a very uncanny appearance, took off the pilgrim's hat and 
buttoned his coat, underneath which the monk's gown was flapping 
around his ankles. Again he turned a corner into a suburban main 
street. A man in peasant's dress walked past and spoke to him, 
thinking him a priest. The light of a street lamp fell upon a sign ona 
corner house. Liebhartstal—then he wasn't very far from the house 
which he had left less than an hour before. For a second he felt 
tempted to retrace his steps and to wait in the vicinity for further 
developments. But he gave up the idea when he realized that he 
would only expose himself to grave danger without solving the 
mystery. As he imagined what was probably taking place in the villa at 
this very moment he was filled with wrath, despair, shame and fear. 
This state of mind was so unbearable that it almost made him sorry 
the tramp had not attacked him; in fact, he almost regretted that he 
wasn't lying against the fence in the deserted street with a knife-gash 
in his side. That, at least, might have given some significance to this 
senseless night with its childish adventures, all of which had been so 
ruthlessly cut short. It seemed positively ridiculous to return home, as 
he now intended doing. But nothing was lost as yet. There was 
another day ahead, and he swore that he would not rest until he had 
found again the beautiful woman whose dazzling nakedness had so 
intoxicated him. It was only now that he thought of Albertina, but with 
a feeling that she, too, would first have to be won. He could not, must 
not, be reunited with her until he had deceived her with all the other 
women of the night. With the naked woman, with Pierrette, with 
Marianne, with Mizzi in the narrow street. And shouldn't he also try to 
find the insolent student who had bumped into him, so that he might 
challenge him to a duel with sabres or, better still, with pistols? What 
did someone else's life, what did his own, matter to him? Is one 
always to stake one's life just from a sense of duty or self-sacrifice, 
and never because of a whim or a passion, or simply to match oneself 
against Fate? 


Again the thought came to him that even now the germ of a fatal 
disease might be in his body. Wouldn't it be silly to die just because a 
child with diphtheria had coughed in his face? Perhaps he was already 
ill. Wasn't he feverish? Perhaps at this moment he was lying at home 
in bed—and everything he thought he had experienced was merely 
delirium? 


Fridolin opened his eyes as wide as possible, passed his hand over his 
forehead and cheeks and felt his pulse. It scarcely beat faster. 


Everything was all right. He was completely awake. 


He continued along the street, towards the city. A few market-wagons 
rumbled by, and now and then he met poorly dressed people whose 
day was just beginning. Behind the window of a coffee-house, at a 
table over which a gas-flame flickered, sat a fat man with a scarf 
around his neck, his head on his hands, fast asleep. The houses were 
still enveloped in darkness, though here and there a few windows 
were lighted and Fridolin thought he could feel the people gradually 
awaking. It seemed that he could see them stretching themselves in 
their beds and preparing for their pitiful and strenuous day. A new day 
faced him, too, but for him it wasn't pitiful and dull. And with a 
strange, happy beating of his heart, he realized that in a few hours he 
would be walking around between the beds of his patients in his white 
hospital coat. A one-horse cab stood at the next corner, the coachman 
asleep on the box. Fridolin awakened him, gave his address and got in. 
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IT was four o'clock in the morning when Fridolin walked up the steps 
of his home. Before doing anything else he went into his office and 
carefully locked the masquerade costume in a closet. As he wished not 
to wake Albertina, he took off his shoes and clothes before going into 
the bedroom, and very cautiously turned on the light on the little table 
beside his bed. Albertina was lying there quietly, with her arms folded 
under her head. Her lips were half-open, and painful shadows 
surrounded them. It was a face that Fridolin did not know. He bent 
down over her, and at once her forehead became lined with furrows, 
as though someone had touched it, and her features seemed strangely 
distorted. Suddenly, still in her sleep, she laughed so shrilly that he 
became frightened. Involuntarily he called her name. She laughed 
again, as if in answer, in a strange, almost uncanny manner. Fridolin 
called her in a louder voice, and she opened her eyes, slowly and with 
difficulty. She stared at him, as though she did not recognize him. 


"Albertina!" he cried for the third time. As she gained consciousness, 
an expression of fear, even of terror came into her eyes. Half awake, 
and seemingly in despair, she raised her arms. 


"What's the matter?" asked Fridolin with bated breath. As she still 
stared at him, terrified, he added, to reassure her: "It is |, Albertina." 
She breathed deeply, tried to smile, dropped her arms on the bed 
cover and said, in a far away voice: "Is it morning yet?" 


"It will be very soon," replied Fridolin, "it's past four o'clock. I've just 
come home." She was silent and he continued: "The Councilor is dead. 
He was dying when | arrived, and naturally | couldn't—leave 
immediately." 


She nodded, but hardly seemed to have heard or understood him. She 
stared into space, as though she could see through him. He felt that 
she must know of his recent experiences—and at the same time the 
idea seemed ridiculous. He bent down and touched her forehead. She 
shuddered slightly. 


"What's the matter?" he asked again. 


She shook her head slowly and he passed his hand gently over her 
hair. "Albertina, what's the matter?" 


"I've been dreaming," she said distantly. 

"What have you been dreaming?" he asked mildly. 

"Oh, so much, | can't quite remember." 

"Perhaps if you try?" 

"It was all so confused—and l'm tired. You must be tired, too." 


"Not in the least. | don't think | shall go to bed at all. You know, when 
| come home so late—it would really be best to sit right down to my 


desk—it's just in such morning hours—" He interrupted himself. 
"Wouldn't it be better if you told me your dream?" He smiled a little 
unnaturally. 


She replied: "You really ought to lie down and take a little rest." 


He hesitated a moment, then he did as she suggested and stretched 
himself beside her, though he was careful not to touch her. There shall 
be a sword between us, he thought, remembering a remark he had 
once made, half joking, on a similar occasion. They lay there silently 
with open eyes, and they felt both their proximity and the distance 
that separated them. After a while he raised his head on his arm and 
looked at her for a long time, as though he could see much more than 
just the outlines of her face. 


"Your dream!" he hinted, once more. She must just have been waiting 
for him to speak. She held out her hand to him, he took it and, more 
absent-mindedly than tenderly, clasped his hand about her slender 
fingers, as he had often done before. She began: "Do you still 
remember the room in the little villa on Lake Worther, where | lived 
with Mother and Father the summer we became engaged?" 


He nodded. 


"Well, it was there the dream began. | was entering this house, like an 
actress stepping onto the stage—I don't know where | came from. My 
parents seemed to have gone on a journey and left me alone. That 
surprised me, for our wedding was the next day. But my wedding- 
dress hadn't yet arrived. | thought | might be mistaken, and | opened 
the wardrobe to look. Instead of the wedding dress a great many 
other clothes, like fancy dress costumes, were hanging there, opera- 
like, gorgeous, Oriental. Which shall | wear for the wedding? | 
thought. Then the wardrobe was suddenly closed again, or it 
disappeared, | don't remember. The room was brightly lighted, but 
outside the window it was pitch black . . . Suddenly you were standing 
out there. Galley slaves had rowed you to the house. | had just seen 
them disappearing in the darkness. You were dressed in marvelous 
gold and silver clothes, and had a dagger in a silver sheath hanging by 
your side. You lifted me down from the window. |, too, was gorgeously 
dressed, like a princess. We stood outside in the twilight, and a fine 
gray mist reached up to our ankles. The country-side was perfectly 
familiar to us: there was the lake, the mountain rose above us, and | 
could even see the villas which stood there like little toy houses. We 
were floating, no, flying, along above the mist, and | thought: so this 
is our honeymoon trip. Soon, however, we stopped flying and were 
walking along a forest path, the one leading to Elizabeth Heights. 
Suddenly, we came into a sort of clearing in the mountains enclosed 
on three sides by the forest, while a steep wall of rock towered up in 
the back. The sky was blue and starry, with an expanse far greater 


than it ever has in reality; it was the ceiling of our bridal-chamber. 
You took me into your arms and loved me very much." 


"| hope you loved me, too," remarked Fridolin with an invisible, 
malicious smile. 


"Even more than you did me," replied Albertina seriously, "but, how 
can | explain it—in spite of the intensity of our happiness our love was 
also sad, as if filled with some presentiment of sorrow. Suddenly, it 
was morning. The meadow was light and covered with flowers, the 
forest glistened with dew, and over the rocky wall the sun sent down 
quivering rays of light. It was now time to return to the world and go 
among people. But something terrible happened: our clothes were 
gone. | was seized with unheard of terror and a shame so burning that 
it almost consumed me. At the same time | was angry with you, as 
though you were to blame for the misfortune. This sensation of terror, 
shame and anger was much more intense than anything | had ever 
felt when awake. Conscious of your guilt, you rushed away naked, to 
go and get clothes for us. When you had gone I was very gay. | 
neither felt sorry for you, nor worried about you. Delighted to be 
alone, | ran happily about in the meadow singing a tune we had heard 
at some dance. My voice had a wonderful ring and | wished that they 
could hear me down in the city, which | couldn't see but which 
nevertheless existed. It was far below me and was surrounded by a 


high wall, a very fantastic city which | can't describe. It was not 
Oriental and not exactly Old-German, and yet it seemed to be first 
one, and then the other. At any rate, it was a city buried a long time 
ago and forever. Suddenly | was lying in the meadow, stretched out in 
the sunlight—far more beautiful than | ever was in reality, and while | 
lay there, a young man wearing a light-colored fashionable suit of 
clothes walked out of the woods. | now realize that he looked like the 
Dane whom I mentioned yesterday. He walked up and spoke to me 
courteously as he passed, but otherwise paid no particular attention to 
me. He went straight to the wall of rock and looked it over carefully, 
as though considering how to master it. At the same time | could see 
you hurrying from house to house, from shop to shop in the buried 
city, now walking underneath arbors, then passing through a sort of 
Turkish bazaar. You were buying the most beautiful things you could 
find for me: clothes, linen, shoes, and jewelry. And then you put these 
things into a little hand-bag of yellow leather that held them all. You 
were being followed by a crowd of people whom | could not see, but | 
heard the sound of their threatening shouts. The Dane, who had 
stopped before the wall of rock a little while before, now reappeared 
from the woods—and apparently in the meantime he had encircled the 
whole globe. He looked different, but he was the same, nevertheless. 
He stopped before the wall of rock, vanished and came out of the 
woods again, appearing and disappearing two, or three, or a hundred 
times. It was always the same man and yet always different. He spoke 
to me every time he passed, and finally stopped in front of me and 
looked at me searchingly. | laughed seductively as | have never 
laughed in my life, and he held out his arms to me. | wished to escape 
but it was useless—and he sank down beside me on the meadow." 


She was silent. Fridolin's throat was parched. In the darkness of the 
room he could see she had concealed her face in her hands. 


"A strange dream," he said, "but surely that isn't the end?" When she 
said "no," he asked: "Then why don't you continue?" 


"It's not easy," she began again. "Such things are difficult to express 
in words. Well, to go on—I seemed to live through countless days and 
nights; there was neither time nor space. | was no longer in the 
clearing, enclosed by the woods and rock. | was on a flower- covered 
plain, that stretched into infinite distance and, finally, into the horizon 
in all directions. And for a long time | had not been alone with this one 
man on the meadow. Whether there were three, .or ten, or a 
thousand other couples | don't know. Whether I noticed them or not, 
whether | was united only with that particular man or also with others, 
| can't say. Just as that earlier feeling of terror and shame went 
beyond anything | have ever felt in the waking state, so nothing in our 
conscious existence can be compared with the feeling of release, of 
freedom, of happiness, which | now experienced. Yet | didn't for one 
moment forget you. In fact, | saw that you had been seized—by 


soldiers, | think—and there were also priests among them. Somebody, 
a gigantic person, tied your hands, and | knew that you were to be 
executed. | knew it, without feeling any sympathy for you, and 
without shuddering. | felt it, but as though | were far removed from 
you. They led you into a yard, a sort of castle-yard, and you stood 
there, naked, with your hands tied behind your back. Just as | saw 
you, though | was far away, you could also see me and the man who 
was holding me in his arms. All the other couples, too, were visible in 
this infinite sea of nakedness which foamed about me, and of which 
my companion and | were only a wave, so to speak. Then, while you 
were standing in the castle-yard, a young woman, with a diadem on 
her head and wearing a purple cloak, appeared at a high arched 
window between red curtains. It was the queen of the country, and 
she looked down at you with a stern, questioning look. You were 
standing alone. All the others stood aside, pressed against the wall, 
and | heard them whispering and muttering in a malicious and 
threatening manner. Then the queen bent down over the railing. 
Silence reigned, and she signaled to you, commanding you to come up 
to her, and | knew that she had decided to pardon you. But you either 
didn't notice her, or else you didn't want to. Suddenly you were 
standing opposite her, with your hands still tied. You were wrapped in 
a black cloak, and you were not in a room, but in the open, somehow, 
floating, as it were. She held a piece of parchment in her hand, your 
death-sentence, which stated your crime and the reasons for your 
conviction. She asked you—! couldn't hear the words, but | knew it 
was so—whether you were willing to be her lover, for in that case the 
death-penalty would be remitted. You shook your head, refusing. | 
wasn't surprised, for it seemed natural and inevitable that you should 
be faithful to me, under all circumstances. The queen shrugged her 
shoulders, waved her hand, and suddenly you were in a subterranean 
cellar, and whips were whizzing down upon you, although | couldn't 
see the people who were swinging them. Blood flowed down you in 
streams. | saw it without feeling cruel, or even surprised. The queen 
now moved towards you, her loose hair flowing about her naked body, 
and held out her diadem to you with both hands. | realized that she 
was the girl at the seashore in Denmark, the one you had once seen 
nude, in the morning, on the ledge of a bathing-hut. She didn't say a 
word, but she was clearly there to learn if you would be her husband 
and the ruler of the land. When you refused again, she suddenly 
disappeared. At the same time | saw them erecting a cross for 
you—not down in the castle-yard, but on the meadow, where | was 
resting with my lover among all the other couples. | saw you walking 
alone through ancient streets without a guard, but | knew that your 
course was marked out for you and that it was impossible for you to 
turn aside. Next, you were coming up the forest path, where | 
anxiously awaited you, but | did not feel any sympathy for you, 
though your body was covered with the weals which had stopped 
bleeding. You went higher and higher, the path widened, the forest 
receded on both sides, and you stood at the edge of the meadow at an 
enormous, incomprehensible distance. Your eyes smiled at me as if to 


show that you had fulfilled my wish and had brought me everything | 
needed: clothing and shoes and jewels. But | thought your actions 
senseless beyond description and | wanted to make fun of you, to 
laugh in your face—because you had refused the queen's hand out of 
faithfulness to me. And because you had been tortured and now came 
tottering up here to a horrible death. As | ran to meet you, you came 
near more and more quickly. We were floating in the air, and then | 
lost sight of you; and | realized we had flown past each other. | hoped 
that you would, at least, hear my laughter when they were nailing you 
to the cross.—And so | laughed, as shrill and loud as | could—that was 
the laugh, Fridolin, that you heard—when | awoke." Neither of them 
spoke or moved. Any remark at this moment would have seemed 
futile. The further her story progressed, the more ridiculous and 
insignificant did his own experiences become, at least up to date. He 
swore to himself that he would resume and conclude all of them. He 
would then faithfully report them and so take vengeance on this 
woman who had revealed herself as faithless, cruel and treacherous, 
and whom he now believed he hated more than he had ever loved her. 


He realized that he was still clasping her fingers. Ready as he was to 
hate her, his feeling of tenderness for these slender, cool fingers was 
unchanged except that it was more acute. Involuntarily, in fact against 
his will, he gently pressed his lips on this familiar hand before he let it 
go. 


Albertina still kept her eyes closed and Fridolin thought he could see a 
happy, innocent smile playing about her mouth. He felt an 
incomprehensible desire to bend over her and kiss her pale forehead. 
But he checked himself. He realized that it was only the natural fatigue 
of the last few hours which disguised itself as tenderness in the 
familiarity of their mutual room. 


But whatever his present state of mind— whatever decisions he might 
reach in the next few hours, the urgent demand of the moment was 
for sleep and forgetfulness. He had been able to sleep long and 
dreamlessly the night following the death of his mother, so why not 
now? He stretched himself out beside his wife who seemed already 
asleep. A sword between us, he thought, we are lying here like mortal 
enemies. But it was only an illusion. 
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AT seven o'clock Fridolin was awakened by the maid gently knocking 
on the door, and he cast a quick glance at Albertina. Sometimes this 
knocking awakened her too. But today she was sleeping soundly; too 
soundly Fridolin thought. He dressed himself quickly, intending to see 
his little daughter before leaving. The child lay quietly in her white 
bed, her hands clenched into little fists, as children do in sleep, and he 
kissed her on her forehead. Tip-toeing to the door of the bedroom he 
found Albertina still sleeping soundly; then he went out. The cassock 


and pilgrim's hat were safely concealed in his black doctor's bag. He 
had drawn up a program for the day with great care, indeed, even a 
bit pedantically. First of all he had to see a young attorney in the 
neighborhood who was seriously ill. Fridolin made a careful 
examination and found his condition somewhat improved. He 
expressed his satisfaction with sincere joy and ordered an old 
prescription to be refilled. Then he went to the house in the basement 
of which Nachtigall had played the piano the night before. The place 
was still closed, but the girl at the counter in the cafe above said that 
Nachtigall lived in a small hotel in Leopoldstadt. He took a cab and 
arrived there a quarter of an hour later. It was a very shabby place, 
smelling of unaired beds, rancid lard and chicory. A tough looking 
concierge, with sly, inflamed eyes, wishing to keep on good terms with 
the police, willingly gave information. Herr Nachtigall had arrived in a 
cab at five o'clock in the morning, accompanied by two men who had 
disguised their faces, perhaps intentionally so, with scarfs which they 
wore wrapped about their heads and necks. While Nachtigall was in his 
room, the two men had paid his bill for the last four weeks. When he 
didn't appear after half an hour, one of them had gone up to fetch 
him, whereupon they all three took a cab to North Station. Nachtigall 
had seemed highly excited, in fact—well, why not tell the whole truth 
to a man who gave one so much confidence—he had tried to slip a 
letter to the concierge, but the two men stopped that. Any letters for 
Herr Nachtigall—so the men had explained— would be called for by a 
person properly authorized to do so. Fridolin took his leave. He was 
glad that he had his doctor's bag with him when he stepped out of the 
door, for anyone seeing him would not think that he was staying at 
the hotel, but would take him for some official person. There was 
nothing to be done about Nachtigall for the time being. They had been 
extremely cautious, probably with good reason. 


At the costume shop, Herr Gibiser himself opened the door. "I'm 
bringing back the costume | hired," said Fridolin, "and would like to 
pay my bill." The proprietor mentioned a moderate sum, took the 
money and made an entry in a large ledger. He looked up, evidently 
surprised, when Fridolin made no move to leave. 


"| would also like," said Fridolin in the tone of a police magistrate, "to 
have a word with you about your daughter." 


There was a peculiar expression about the nostrils of Herr Gibiser—it 
was difficult to say whether it was displeasure, scorn or annoyance. 


"What did you say?" he asked in a perfectly indefinite voice. 


"Yesterday you said," remarked Fridolin, one hand with outstretched 
fingers resting on the desk, "that your daughter was not quite normal 
mentally. The situation in which we discovered her actually indicates 
some such thing. And since | took part in it, or was at least a 


spectator, | would very much like to advise you to consult a doctor." 


Gibiser surveyed Fridolin insolently, twirling an unnaturally long pen- 
holder in his hand. 


"And | suppose the doctor himself would like to take charge of the 
treatment?" 


"Please don't misunderstand me," replied Fridolin in a sharp voice. 


At this moment the door which led to the inner rooms was opened, 
and a young man with an open top-coat over his evening clothes 
stepped out. Fridolin decided it could be none other than one of the 
vehmic judges of the night before. He undoubtedly came from 
Pierrette's room. He seemed taken aback when he caught sight of 
Fridolin, but he regained his composure at once. He waved his hand to 
Gibiser, lighted a cigarette with a match from the desk, and left the 
apartment. 


"Oh, that's how it is," remarked Fridolin with a contemptuous twitch of 
his mouth and a bitter taste on his tongue. 


"What did you say?" asked Gibiser with perfect equanimity. 


"So you have changed your mind about notifying the police," said 
Fridolin as his eyes wandered significantly from the entrance door to 
that of Pierrette. 


"We have come to another agreement," remarked Gibiser coldly, and 
got up as though this were the end of an interview. He obligingly 
opened the door as Fridolin turned to go and said, without changing 
his expression: "If the doctor should want anything again ... it needn't 
necessarily be a monk's costume." 


Fridolin slammed the door behind him. So that is settled, he thought, 
as he hurried down the stairs with a feeling of annoyance which, even 
to him, seemed exaggerated. The first thing he did on arriving at the 
Polyclinic was to telephone home to inquire whether any patients had 
sent for him, if there was any mail, or any other news. The maid had 
scarcely answered him when Albertina herself came to the phone to 
answer Fridolin's call. She repeated everything the maid had already 
told him, and then said casually that she had just got up and was 
going to have breakfast with the child. "Give her a kiss for me," said 
Fridolin, "and | hope you enjoy your breakfast." 


It had been pleasant to hear her voice but he quickly hung up the 
receiver. Although he had really wanted to know what she planned to 


do during the forenoon, what business was it of his? Down in the 
bottom of his heart he was through with her, no matter how their 
surface life continued. The blond nurse helped him to take off his coat 
and handed him his white linen one, smiling at him just as they all did, 
whether one paid attention to them or not. 


A few minutes later he was in the ward. The physician in charge had 
suddenly sent word that he had to leave the city for a conference, and 
that the assistants should make the rounds without him. Fridolin felt 
almost happy as he walked from bed to bed, followed by the students, 
making examinations, writing prescriptions, and having professional 
conversations with the assistants and nurses. Various changes had 
taken place. The journeyman-locksmith, Karl Rodel, had died during 
the night and the autopsy was to take place at half past four in the 
afternoon. A bed had become vacant in the woman's ward, but was 
again occupied. The woman in bed seventeen had had to be 
transferred to the surgical division. Besides this, there was a lot of 
personal gossip. The appointment of a man for the ophthalmology 
division would be decided day after tomorrow. Hiigelmann, at present 
professor at the University of Marburg, had the best chances, although 
four years ago he had been merely a second assistant to Stellwag. 
That's quick promotion, thought Fridolin. I'll never be considered for 
the headship of a department, if for no other reason than that I've 
never been a Dozent. It's too late. But why should it be? | really ought 
to begin again to do scientific work or take up more seriously some of 
the things that | have already started. My private practice would leave 
me ample time for it. He asked Doctor Fuchstaler if he would please 
take charge of the dispensary. He confessed to himself that he would 
rather have stayed there than drive out to Galitzinberg. And yet, he 
must. He felt obliged, not only for his own sake, to investigate this 
matter further, but there were all sorts of other things to be settled 
that day. He decided to ask Doctor Fuchstaler to take charge of the 
afternoon rounds, too, so as to be prepared for all emergencies. The 
young girl, over there, with suspected tuberculosis was smiling at him. 
It was the same one who had recently pressed her breasts so 
confidingly against his cheek when he examined her. Fridolin gave her 
a cold look and turned away with a frown. They are all alike, he 
thought bitterly, and Albertina is like the rest of them —if not the 
worst. | won't live with her any longer. Things can never be the same 
again. On the stairs he spoke to a colleague from the surgical division. 
Well, how was the woman who had been transferred during the night 
getting along? As far as he was concerned, he didn't really think it was 
necessary to operate. They would, of course, tell him the result of the 
histological examination? 


"Why certainly, doctor." 


He took a cab at the corner, consulting his notebook and pretending to 
the cabman that he was making up his mind where to go. "To 


Ottakring" he then said, "take the street going out to Galitzinberg. I'll 
tell you where to stop." 


When he was in the cab he suddenly became terribly restless. In fact, 
he almost had a guilty conscience, because, during the last few hours, 
he had nearly forgotten the beautiful woman who had saved him. 
Would he now find the house? Well, that shouldn't be particularly 
difficult. The only question was what to do when he had found it. 
Notify the police? That might have disastrous consequences for the 
woman who had sacrificed herself for him, or had, at least, been ready 
to do so. Should he go to a private detective agency? He thought that 
would be in rather bad taste and not particularly dignified. But what 
else could he possibly do? He hadn't the time or the skill to make the 
necessary investigations. A secret club? Well, yes, it certainly was 
secret, though they seemed to know each other. Were they 
aristocrats, or perhaps even members of the court? He thought of 
certain archdukes who might easily be capable of such behavior. And 
what about the women? Probably they were recruited from brothels. 
Well, that was not by any means certain, but at any rate, they seemed 
very attractive. But how about the woman who had sacrificed herself 
for him? Sacrificed? Why did he try, again and again, to make himself 
believe that it really was a sacrifice? It had been a joke, of course; the 
whole thing had been a joke and he ought to be grateful to have 
gotten out of the scrape so easily. Well, why not? He had preserved 
his dignity, and the cavaliers probably realized that he was nobody's 


fool. And she must have realized it also. Very likely she had cared 
more for him than for all those archdukes or whatever they were. 


He got out at the end of Liebhartstal, where the road led sharply up- 
hill, and took the precaution of sending the cab away. There were 
white clouds in the pale-blue sky and the sun shone with the warmth 
of spring. He looked back—there was nothing suspicious in sight, no 
cab, no pedestrian. He walked slowly up the road. His coat became 
heavy. He took it off and threw it over his shoulder just as he came to 
the spot where he thought the side-street, in which the mysterious 
house stood, branched off to the right. He could not go wrong. The 
street went down-hill but not nearly so steeply as it had seemed 
during the night. It was a quiet little street. There were rosebushes 
carefully covered with straw in a front garden, and in the next yard 
stood a baby carriage. A boy in a blue jersey suit was romping about 
and a laughing young woman watched him from a ground-floor 
window. Next came an empty lot, then an uncultivated fenced-in 
garden, then a little villa, next a lawn, and finally—there was no doubt 
about it—the house he was looking for. It certainly did not seem large 
or magnificent. It was a one-story villa in modest Empire style and 
obviously renovated a comparatively short time before. The green 
blinds were down and there was nothing to show that anyone lived 
there. Fridolin looked around. There was no one in the street, except 
farther down where two boys with books under their arms were going 
in the opposite direction. He stopped in front of the garden gate. And 


what was he to do now? Simply walk back again? That would be too 
ridiculous, he thought, looking for the bell-button. Supposing someone 
answered it, what was he to say? Well, he would simply ask if the 
pretty country house was to let for the summer. But the house-door 
had already opened and an old servant in plain morning livery came 
out and slowly walked down the narrow path to the gate. He held a 
letter in his hand and silently pushed it through the iron bars to 
Fridolin whose heart was beating wildly. 


"For me?" he asked, hesitantly. The servant nodded, went back to the 
house, and the door closed behind him. What does that mean? Fridolin 
asked himself. Can it possibly be from her? Does she, herself, own the 
house? He walked back up the street quickly and it was only then that 
he noticed his name on the envelope in large, dignified letters. He 
opened it, unfolded a sheet and read the following: 


Give up your inquiries which are perfectly useless, and consider these 
words a second warning. We hope, for your own good, that this will be 
sufficient. 


This message disappointed him in every respect, but at any rate it was 
different from what he had foolishly expected. Nevertheless, the tone 
of it was strangely reserved, even kindly, and seemed to show that 
the people who had sent it by no means felt secure. 


Second warning—? How was that? Oh yes, he had received the first 
one during the night. But why second warning—and not the last? Did 
they want to try his courage once more? Was he to pass a test? And 
how did they know his name? Well, that wasn't difficult. They had 
probably forced Nachtigall to tell. And besides—he smiled at his 
absent-mindedness—his monogram and his full address were sewn 
into the lining of his fur coat. 


But, though he had made no progress, the letter on the whole 
reassured him, just why he couldn't say. At any rate he was convinced 
that the woman he was so uneasy about was still alive, and that it 
would be possible to find her if he went about it cautiously and 
cleverly. 


He went home, feeling rather tired but with a strange sense of security 
which somehow seemed deceptive. Albertina and the child had 
finished their dinner, but they kept him company while he ate his 
meal. There she sat opposite him, the woman who had calmly allowed 
him to be crucified the preceding night. She was sitting there with an 
angelic look, like a good housewife and mother, and to his surprise he 
did not hate her. He enjoyed his meal, being in an excited, cheerful 
mood, and, as he usually did, gave a very lively account of the little 
professional incidents of the day. He mentioned especially the gossip 


about the doctors, about whom he always kept Albertina well 
informed. He told her that the appointment of Hugelmann was as good 
as settled, and then spoke pf his own determination to take up 
scientific work again with greater energy. Albertina knew this mood. 
She also knew that it usually didn't last very long and betrayed her 
doubts by a slight smile. When Fridolin became quite warm on the 
subject, she gently smoothed his hair to calm him. He started slightly 
and turned to the child, so as to remove his forehead from the 
embarrassing touch. He took the little girl on his lap and was just 
beginning to dance her up and down, when the maid announced that 
several patients were waiting. Fridolin rose with a sigh of relief, 
suggesting to Albertina that she and the child ought to go for a walk 
on such a beautiful, sunny afternoon, and went to his consulting room. 


During the next two hours he had to see six old patients and two new 
ones. In every single case he had his whole mind on the subject. He 
made examinations, jotted down notes and wrote prescriptions—and 
he was glad that he felt so unusually fresh and clear in mind after 
spending the last two nights almost without sleep. 


At the end of his consultation period, he stopped to see his wife and 
little daughter once more. He noted with satisfaction that Albertina's 
mother was with her, and that the child was having a French lesson 
with her governess. It was only when he reached the front steps that 
he realized that all this order, this regularity, all the security of his 


existence, was nothing but deception and delusion. 


Although he had excused himself from his afternoon duties at the 
hospital, he felt irresistibly drawn to his ward. There were two cases 
there of special importance to the piece of research he was planning. 
He was busy for some time making a more detailed study of them 
than he had yet done, and following that he still had to visit a patient 
in the heart of the city. It was already seven o'clock in the evening 
when he stood before the old house in Schreyvogel Strasse. As he 
looked up at Marianne's window, her image, which had completely 
faded from his mind, was revived—more clearly than that of all the 
others. Well— there was no chance of failure here. He could begin his 
work of vengeance without any special exertion and with little difficulty 
or danger. What might have deterred others, the betrayal of her 
fiance, only made him keener. Yes, to betray, to deceive, to lie, to 
play a part, before Marianne, before Albertina, before the good Doctor 
Roediger, before the whole world. To lead a sort of double life, to be 
the capable, reliable physician with a future before him, the upright 
husband and head of a family. And at the same time a libertine, a 
seducer, a cynic who played with people, with men and women, just 
as the spirit moved him— that seemed to him, at the time, very 
delightful. And the most delightful part was that at some future time, 
long after Albertina fancied herself secure in the peacefulness of 
marriage and of—family life—he would confess to her, with a superior 


smile, all of his sins, in retribution for the bitter and shameful things 
she had committed against him in a dream. 


On the steps he met Doctor Roediger who held out his hand cordially. 


"How is Fraulein Marianne?" asked Fridolin, "is she a little more 
composed?" 


Doctor Roediger shrugged his shoulders, "She was prepared for the 
end long enough, doctor.—Only when they came this noon to call for 
the corpse———" 


"So that's already been done?" 


Doctor Roediger nodded. "The funeral will be at three o'clock 
tomorrow afternoon." 


Fridolin looked down. "I suppose— Fraulein Marianne's relatives are 
with her?" 


"No," replied Doctor Roediger, "she is alone now. She will be pleased 
to see you once more, for tomorrow my mother and | are taking her 
to Modling." When Fridolin raised his eyes with a politely questioning 
look, Doctor Roediger continued: "My parents have a little house out 
there. Good-bye, doctor. | still have many things to attend to. It's 
unbelievable how much trouble is connected with such a—case. | hope 
| shall still find you upstairs when | return." And as he said this he 
reached the street. 


Fridolin hesitated a moment, then slowly went up the stairs. He rang 
the bell and Marianne herself opened the door. She was dressed in 
black and had on a jet necklace which he had never seen before. Her 
face became slightly flushed. 


"You made me wait a long time," she said, smiling feebly. 


"Forgive me, Fraulein Marianne, this was a particularly busy day for 
me." 


They passed through the death-chamber, in which the bed was now 
empty, into the adjoining room where, under the picture of the officer 
in a white uniform, he had, the day before written the death certificate 
of the Councilor. A little lamp was burning on the writing desk, and it 
was nearly dark. Marianne offered him a seat on the black leather 
divan and sat down opposite him. 


"| have just met Doctor Roediger. So you are 


tomorrow?" 


Marianne seemed little surprised at the cool tone of his question and 
her shoulders drooped when he continued almost harshly: "I think 
that's very sensible." And he explained in a matter-of-fact way what a 
favorable effect the good air and the new environment would have on 
her. 


She sat motionless, and tears streamed down her cheeks. He saw 
them, feeling impatient rather than sympathetic. The thought that the 
next minute, perhaps, she might be lying at his feet, repeating her 
confession of the night before, filled him with fear. When she said 
nothing he got up suddenly. "Much as | regret it, Fraulein Marianne—" 
He looked at his watch. 


Still crying, she raised her head and looked at Fridolin. He would 
gladly have said something kind to her, but found it difficult to do so. 


"I Suppose you will stay in the country for several days," he began 
rather awkwardly. "| hope you will write to me ... By the way, Doctor 
Roediger says the wedding is to be soon. Let me offer you my best 
wishes." 


She did not move, as though she had understood neither his 


congratulations nor his farewell. He held out his hand but she refused 
it, and he repeated almost reproachfully: "Well then, | sincerely hope 
that you will keep me posted about your health. Good-bye, Fraulein 
Marianne." 


She sat there as if turned to stone and he left the room, stopping for a 
second in the doorway, as though to give her a last opportunity to call 
him back. But she turned her head away, and he closed the door 
behind him. When he was out in the hallway he felt rather remorseful 
and for a moment he thought of going back, but he felt that it would 
have been ridiculous to do so. 


But what was he to do now? Go home? Where else could he go? 
Anyhow, there was nothing more he could do today. And what about 
tomorrow? What could he do and how should he go about it? He felt 
awkward and helpless. Everything he put his hands to turned out a 
failure. Everything seemed unreal: his home, his wife, his child, his 
profession, and even he himself, mechanically walking along through 
the nocturnal streets with his thoughts roaming through space. The 
clock on the Rathaus tower struck half past seven. It didn't matter 
how late it was; he had more time on his hands than he needed. 
There was nothing and no one that interested him, and he pitied 
himself not a little. Then the idea occurred to him —not deliberately 
but as a flash across his mind—to drive to some station, take a train, 


no matter where, and to disappear, leaving everyone behind. He could 
then turn up again, somewhere abroad, and start a new life, as a 
different personality. He recalled certain strange pathological cases 
which he had read in books on psychiatry, so called double-lives. A 
man living in normal circumstances suddenly disappeared, was not 
heard from, returned months or years later and didn't remember 
where he had been during this time. Later, however, someone who 
had run across him, somewhere, in a foreign country, recognized him, 
but the man himself remembered nothing. Such things certainly didn't 
happen very often, but just the same they were authentic. Many 
others probably experienced the same things in a lesser degree. For 
instance, when one comes back out of dreams. Of course, one 
remembers some dreams, but there must be others one completely 
forgets, of which nothing remains but a mysterious mood, a curious 
numbness. Or one doesn't remember until very much later, and 
doesn't even then know whether it was real or only a dream. Only a 
dream! 


While Fridolin wandered along, drifting aimlessly towards his home, he 
entered the neighborhood of the dark, rather questionable street, 
where he had accompanied the forlorn little girl to her humble room 
less than twenty-four hours before. Why was she "forlorn?" And why 
was just this street "questionable?" Isn't it strange how we are misled 
by words, how we give names to streets, events and people, and form 
judgments about them, just because we are too lazy to change our 
habits? Wasn't this young girl in reality the most charming, if not 
actually the purest of all those with whom he had come in contact 
during the past night? He felt rather touched when he thought of her, 
and remembering his plan of the night before, he turned into the 
nearest store and bought all kinds of delicacies. Walking along with his 
package, the consciousness of performing an act which was at least 
sensible, and perhaps actually laudable, made him feel glad. 
Nevertheless, he turned up his coat collar when he stepped into the 
hallway and went upstairs several steps at a time. The bell of the 
apartment rang with unwelcome shrillness and he felt relieved when a 
disreputable looking woman informed him that Fraulein Mizzi was not 
at home. But before the woman had an opportunity of taking charge 
of the package for Mizzi, another woman joined them. She was still 
young and not bad-looking, and had on a sort of bath-robe. "Whom 
are you looking for?" she said, "Fraulein Mizzi? Well, she won't be 
home again for some time." 


The older woman made a sign to her to keep quiet, but Fridolin, 
anxious to confirm what he had already half guessed asked very 
simply: "She's in the hospital, isn't she?" 


"Well, as long as you know it anyhow. But there's nothing wrong with 
me, thank heaven," she exclaimed vivaciously and stepped quite close 
to Fridolin. Her lips were half open, and as she boldly drew up her 


voluptuous body the bath-robe parted. Fridolin declined and said: "I 
was passing by and | stopped to bring something for Mizzi." He 
suddenly felt very young, but asked in a matter-of-fact voice: "In 
which ward is she?" 


The younger woman mentioned the name of a professor in whose 
clinic Fridolin had been an assistant several years before, and added 
good-naturedly: "Just let me have those packages, I'll take them to 
her tomorrow. And | promise that | won't snitch any of it. I'll give her 
your regards too and tell her that you're still true to her." 


She stepped closer to him and laughed invitingly but when he drew 
back a little she gave it up at once and said, as if to console him: "The 
doctor said she'd be home in six or, at most, eight weeks." 


When Fridolin returned to the street he felt choked with tears. He 
knew that this was not because he was deeply affected, but because 
his nerves were gradually giving way, and he intentionally struck up a 
quicker and more lively pace than he was in the mood for. Was this 
another and final sign that everything was bound to turn out a failure 
for him? But why should it? The fact that he had escaped such a great 
danger might just as well be a good sign. Was it the all-important 
thing to escape danger? He could expect to face many others, as he 
was by no means ready to give up the search for the marvelous 
woman of the night before. 


Of course, it was too late to do anything about it now. Besides, he had 
to consider carefully just how to continue the search. 


If only there were someone he could consult in the matter! But he 
knew of no one to whom he was willing to confide his adventures of 
the preceding night. For years he had not exchanged confidences with 
anyone except his wife, and of course, he could hardly discuss this 
case with her. Neither this nor any other. For, no matter how one 
looked at it, she had permitted him to be crucified the night before. 


And he suddenly realized why he was walking, not towards his house, 
but, unconsciously, farther and farther in the opposite direction. He 
would not, and could not, face Albertina now. The most sensible tiling 
to do was to have supper away from home, then he could go to his 
ward and look after his two cases. But under no circumstances would 
he go home—"home?"—until he could be certain of finding Albertina 
asleep. 


He entered a cafe, one of the more quiet and select ones near the 
Rathaus. He telephoned home not to expect him for supper, and hung 
up the receiver quickly so that Albertina wouldn't have a chance to 
come to the phone. 


Then he sat down by a window and drew the curtain. A man had just 
taken a seat in a distant corner. He wore a dark overcoat and 
inconspicuous clothes and Fridolin thought he had seen his face 
before, during the day. It might, of course, be just a fancy. He picked 
up an evening paper, read a few lines here and there, just as he had 
done the night before in a different place. Reports on political events, 
articles on the theatre, art and literature, accounts of accidents and 
disasters. In some city that he had never heard of in the United States 
a theatre had burned down. Peter Korand, a chimney-sweep, had 
thrown himself out of a window. Somehow, it seemed strange to 
Fridolin that even chimney-sweeps occasionally commit suicide. 
Involuntarily he wondered whether the man had first washed himself 
properly or whether he had plunged into nothingness just as he was, 
black and dirty. A woman had taken poison that morning in a 
fashionable hotel in the heart of the city. She was an unusually good- 
looking woman and had registered there a few days before under the 
name of Baroness D. At once Fridolin felt a strange presentiment. The 
woman had returned to the hotel at four o'clock in the morning, 
accompanied by two men who had left her at the door. Four o'clock! 
That was exactly the time that he, too, had reached home. About 
noontime—the account continued—she had been found unconscious in 
her bed with every indication of serious poisoning. .. . An unusually 
good-looking woman. .. . Well, there were many unusually good- 
looking women. . . . There was no reason to believe that Baroness D., 
or rather the woman who had registered as such, and a certain other 
person, were one and the same. And yet—his heart throbbed and his 
hand trembled as it held the paper. In a fashionable hotel . . . which 
one—? Why so mysterious?—so discreet? ... 


He put the paper down and at the same time the man in the far corner 
raised his, a large, illustrated journal, and held it to shield his face. 
Fridolin at once picked up his paper again and decided that the 
Baroness D. must certainly be the woman he had seen the night 
before. In a fashionable hotel. . . . There were not many which would 
be considered—by a Baroness D.. . . Whatever happened now, this 
clue had to be followed up. He called for the waiter, paid his bill and 
left. At the door he turned to look for the suspicious character in the 
corner, but strange to say, he was already gone. ... 


Serious poisoning. .. . But she was still living. . . . She was living 
when they found her. There was really no reason to suppose that she 
had not been saved. In any case, he would find her—whether she lived 
or not. And he would see her—dead or alive. He would see her; no one 
in the world could stop his seeing the woman who had died on his 
account; who had, in fact, died for him. He was the cause of her 
death—he alone—if it were she. Yes, it was she. Returned to the hotel 
at four o'clock in the morning, accompanied by two men! Very likely 
the same men who had taken Nachtigall to the station a few hours 
later. This did not seem to point to a very clear conscience. 


He stood in the large Square before the Rathaus and looked around. 
There were only a few people in sight and the suspicious looking man 
from the cafe was not among them. But even if he were—the men had 
been afraid—Fridolin had the upper hand. He hurried on, took a cab 
when he reached the Ring, and driving first to the Hotel Bristol, asked 
the concierge, as though he were fully authorized to do so, whether 
the Baroness D. who had taken poison that morning, had stopped at 
this hotel. The concierge didn't seem at all surprised; perhaps he 
thought Fridolin was a police officer or some other official. At any rate, 
he replied courteously that the sad case had not occurred there, but in 
the Hotel Erzherzog Karl... . 


Fridolin at once went there and found that Baroness D. had been 
taken to the General Hospital immediately after they found her. He 
also inquired how they had discovered her attempt at suicide. Why 
had they disturbed at noon a lady who had not returned until four in 
the morning? Well, it was quite simple; two men (the two men again!) 
had asked for her at eleven o'clock in the morning. The lady had not 
answered her telephone, although they had rung several times, and 
when the maid knocked on her door, there was no answer. It was 
locked on the inside. Finally, they had had to break it open, and they 
found the Baroness in her bed, unconscious. They had at once called 
an ambulance and notified the police. 


"And the two men?" asked Fridolin, rather sharply. He felt like a 
detective. 


Yes, of course the two men looked rather suspicious. In the meantime 
they had completely disappeared. Anyhow, it was unlikely that she 
was really the Baroness Dubieski, the name under which she had 
registered. This was the first time she had stopped at the hotel. 
Besides, there wasn't a family by that name; at least none belonging 
to the nobility. 


Fridolin thanked the concierge for the information and left quickly, for 
one of the hotel managers had just come up and looked him over with 
unpleasant curiosity. He got back into the cab and told the cabman to 
take him to the hospital. A few minutes later, in the outside office, he 
learned that the alleged Baroness Dubieski had been taken to the 
second clinic for internal medicine. In spite of all the efforts of the 
doctors, she had died at five in the afternoon— without having 
regained consciousness. 


Fridolin breathed a sigh of relief that sounded now like a deep groan. 
The official on duty looked up, startled, and Fridolin pulled himself 
together and courteously took his leave. A minute later he stood again 
out-doors. The hospital park was empty except where a nurse, in her 
blue and white uniform and cap, was walking along a near-by path. 


"She is dead," Fridolin said to himself.—lf it is she. And if it is not? If 
she still lives, how can | find her? Only too easily could Fridolin answer 
the question as to where at that moment he could find the body of the 
unknown woman. As she had died so recently, she was undoubtedly 
lying in the hospital morgue, a few hundred paces away. As a doctor, 
there would, of course, be no difficulty in gaining admittance there, 
even at such a late hour. But—what did he want there? He had never 
seen her face, only her body. He had only snatched a hasty glance at 
the former when he had been driven out. Up to this moment he hadn't 
thought of that fact. During the time since he had read the account in 
the paper he had pictured the suicide, whose face he didn't know, as 
having the features of Albertina. In fact, he now shuddered to realize 
that his wife had constantly been in his mind's eye as the woman he 
was seeking. He asked himself again why he really wanted to go to 
the morgue. He was sure that if he had met her again alive—whether 
days or years later, whatever the circumstances—he would 
unquestionably have recognized her by her gait, her bearing, and 
above all by her voice. But now he was to see only the body again, the 
dead body of a woman, and a face of which he remembered only the 
eyes, now lifeless. Yes—he knew those eyes, and the hair which had 
suddenly become untied and had enveloped her naked body as they 
had driven him from the room. Would that be enough to tell him if it 
were unmistakably she? 


With slow and hesitating steps he crossed the familiar courtyards to 
the Institute of Pathological Anatomy. Finding the door unlocked, it 
was unnecessary to ring the bell. The stone floor resounded under his 
footsteps as he walked through the dimly lighted hall. A familiar, and 
to a certain extent homelike, smell of all kinds of chemicals pervaded 
the place. He knocked on the door of the Histological Room where he 
expected to find some assistant still at work. A rather gruff voice 
called "Come in." Fridolin entered the high-ceilinged room which 
seemed almost festively illuminated. As he half expected, Doctor 
Adler, an assistant in the Institute and an old fellow-student of his, 
was in the center of the room. He raised his eyes from the microscope 
and arose from his chair. 


"Oh, it's you," he said to Fridolin, a little annoyed, but also surprised, 
"to what do | owe the honor of your visit at such an unaccustomed 
hour?" 


"Forgive me for disturbing you," said Fridolin. "| see you are just in 
the midst of some work." 


"Yes, | am," replied Alder in the sharp voice which he retained from 
his student days. He added in a lighter tone: "What else could one be 
doing in these sacred halls at midnight? But, of course, you're not 
disturbing me in the least. What can | do for you?" 


When Fridolin did not answer, he continued: "That Addison case you 
sent down to us today is still lying over there, lovely and inviolate. 
Dissection tomorrow morning at eight-thirty." 


With a gesture Fridolin indicated that that was not the reason of his 
visit. Doctor Adler went on: "Oh, then it's the pleural tumor. Well, the 
histological examination has unmistakably shown sarcoma. So you 
needn't worry about that either." 


Fridolin again shook his head. "My visit has nothing to do with—official 
matters." 


"Well, so much the better," said Adler. "I was beginning to think that 
your bad conscience brought you down here when all good people 
should be sleeping." 


"It has something to do with a bad conscience, or at least with 
conscience in general," Fridolin replied. 


"Oh!" 


"Briefly, and to the point,"—he spoke in a dry, off-hand tone—"! 
should like to have some information about a woman who died of 
morphine poisoning in the second clinic this evening. She is likely to 
be down here now, a certain Baroness Dubieski." He continued more 
hurriedly: "I have a feeling that this so called Baroness is a person | 
knew casually years ago, and! am interested to know if | am 
right——." "Suicidium?" asked Adler. Fridolin nodded. "Yes, suicide," 
he translated, as though he wished to restore the matter to a personal 
plane. 


Adler jokingly pointed his finger at him. "Was she unhappily in love 
with your Excellency?" 


Fridolin was a little annoyed and answered, "The suicide of the 
Baroness Dubieski has nothing whatever to do with me personally." 


"| beg your pardon, | didn't mean to be indiscreet. We can see for 
ourselves at once. As far as | know, no request from the coroner has 
come tonight. Very likely———" 


Post-mortem examination—flashed across Fridolin's mind. That might 
easily be the case. Who knows whether her suicide was in any sense 
voluntary? He thought again of the two men who had so suddenly 
disappeared from the hotel after learning of her attempt at suicide. 
The affair might still develop into a criminal case of great importance. 
And mightn't he—Fridolin—perhaps be summoned as a witness?—In 


fact, wasn't it really his duty to report to the police? 


He followed Doctor Adler across the hallway to the door opposite, 
which was ajar. The bare high room was dimly lighted by the low, 
unshaded flames of a two-armed gas-fixture. Less than half of the 
twelve or fourteen morgue tables were occupied by corpses. A few 
bodies were lying there naked. Others were covered with linen sheets. 
Fridolin stepped up to the first table by the door and carefully drew 
back the covering from the head of the corpse. A glare from Doctor 
Adler's flashlight suddenly fell upon it and Fridolin saw the yellow face 
of a gray-bearded man. He immediately covered it again with the 
shroud. On the next table was the naked, emaciated body of a young 
man, and Doctor Adler called out from farther down: "Here's a woman 
between sixty and seventy, so | suppose she isn't the one either." 


Fridolin suddenly felt irresistibly drawn to the end of the room where 
the sallow body of a woman faintly glowed in the darkness. The head 
was hanging to one side and the long dark hair almost touched the 
floor. He instinctively stretched out his hand to put the head in its 
proper position, but feeling a certain dread which, as a doctor, was 
otherwise unknown to him he drew back his hand. Doctor Adler oame 
up and, pointing to the corpses behind him, remarked : "All those are 
out of the question, so it's probably this one?" He pointed his flashlight 
at the woman's head. Overcoming his dread, Fridolin raised it a little 
with his hands. A white face with halfclosed eyelids stared at him. The 


lower jaw hung down limply, the narrow upper lip was drawn up, 
revealing the bluish gums and a number of white teeth. Fridolin could 
not tell whether this face had ever been beautiful, even as lately as 
the day before. It was a face without any expression or character. It 
was dead. It could just as easily have been the face of a woman of 
eighteen, as of thirty-eight. 


"Is it she?" asked Doctor Adler. 


Fridolin bent lower, as though he could, with his piercing look, wrest 
an answer from the rigid features. Yet at the same time he knew that 
if it were her face, and her eyes, the eyes that had shone at him the 
day before with so much passion, he would not, could not—and in 
reality did not, want to know. He gently laid the head back on the 
table. His eyes followed the moving flashlight, passing along the dead 
body. Was it her body?—the wonderful alluring body for which, only 
yesterday, he had felt such agonizing desire? Fridolin touched the 
forehead, the cheeks, the shoulders and arms of the dead woman, 
doing so as if compelled and directed by an invisible power. He twined 
his fingers about those of the corpse, and rigid as they were, they 
seemed to him to make an effort to move, to seize his hand. Indeed, 
he almost felt that a vague and distant look from underneath her 
eyelids was searching his face. He bent over her, as if magically 
attracted. 


Suddenly he heard a voice behind him whispering: "What on earth are 
you doing?" 


Fridolin regained his senses instantly. He freed his fingers from those 
of the corpse, and taking her thin wrists, placed the ice-cold arms 
alongside of the body very carefully, even a little scrupulously. It 
seemed to him that she had just at that moment died. He turned 
away, directed his steps to the door and across the resounding 
hallway back into the room which they had left a little while before. 
Doctor Adler followed in silence and locked the door behind them. 


Fridolin stepped up to the wash-basin. "With your permission," he said 
and carefully washed his hands with disinfectant. Doctor Adler seemed 
anxious to continue his interrupted work without further ceremony. He 
switched on his microscope lamp, turned the micrometer screw and 
looked into the microscope. When Fridolin went up to him to say good- 
bye he was already completely absorbed. 


"Would you like to have a look at this preparation?" he asked. 
"Why?" asked Fridolin absent-mindedly. 


"Well, to quiet your conscience," replied Doctor Adler—as if he 
assumed that, after all, the purpose of Fridolin's visit had been a 
medical-scientific one. 


"Can you make it out?" he asked, as Fridolin looked into the 
microscope. "It's a fairly new staining method." 


Fridolin nodded, without raising his eyes from the glass. "Perfectly 
ideal," he said, "a colorful picture, one might say." 


And he inquired about various details of the new technique. 


Doctor Adler gave him the desired explanations. Fridolin told him that 
the new method would most probably be very useful to him in some 
work he was planning for the next few months, and asked permission 
to come again to get more information. 


"I'm always at your service," said Doctor Adler. He accompanied 
Fridolin over the resounding flag-stones to the locked outer door, and 
opened it with his own key. 


"You're not going yet?" asked Fridolin. 


"Of course not," replied Doctor Adler. "These are the very best hours 


for work— from about midnight until morning. Then one is at least 
fairly certain not to be disturbed." 


"Well"—said Fridolin, smiling slightly, as if he had a guilty conscience. 


Doctor Adler placed his hand on Fridolin's arm reassuringly, and then 
asked, with some reserve: "Well—was it she?" 


Fridolin hesitated for a moment, and then nodded, without saying a 
word. He was hardly aware that by this action he might be guilty of 
untruthfulness. It did not matter to him whether the woman—now 
lying in the hospital morgue—was the same one he had held naked in 
his arms twenty-four hours before, to the wild tunes of Nachtigall's 
playing. It was immaterial whether this corpse was some other 
unknown woman, a perfect stranger whom he had never seen before. 
Even if the woman he had sought, desired and perhaps loved for an 
hour were still alive, he knew that the body lying in the arched 
room—in the light of flickering gas-flames, a shadow among shadows, 
dark, without meaning or mystery as the shadows themselves—could 
only be to him the pale corpse of the preceding night, doomed to 
irrevocable decay. 


7 
FRIDOLIN hurried home through the dark and empty streets. After 


undressing in the consultation room, as he had done twenty-four 
hours before, he entered the bedroom as silently as possible. 


He heard Albertina breathing quietly and regularly and saw the 
outlines of her head on the soft pillow. Unexpectedly, his heart was 
filled with a feeling of tenderness and even of security. He decided to 
tell her the story of the preceding night very soon— perhaps even the 
next day—but to tell it as though everything he had experienced had 
been a dream. Then, when she had fully realized the utter futility of 
his adventures, he would confess to her that they had been real. Real? 
he asked himself—and at this moment he noticed something dark quite 


near Albertina's face. It had definite outlines like the shadowy features 
of a human face, and it was lying on his pillow. For a moment his 
heart stopped beating, but an instant later he saw what it was, and 
stretching out his hand, picked up the mask he had worn the night 
before. He must have lost it in the morning when making up his 
bundle, and the maid or Albertina herself had found it. Undoubtedly 
Albertina, after making this find, suspected something—presumably, 
more and worse things than had actually happened. And she intimated 
this, by placing the mask on the pillow beside her, as though it 
signified his face, the face of her husband who had become an enigma 
to her. This playful, almost joking action seemed to express both a 
gentle warning and her readiness to forgive. Fridolin confidently hoped 


that, remembering her own dream, she would not be inclined to take 
his too seriously, no matter what might have happened. All at once, 
however, he reached the end of his strength. He dropped the mask, 
uttered a loud and painful sobo—quite unexpectedly—sank down beside 
the bed, buried his head in the pillows, and wept. 


A few minutes later he felt a soft hand caressing his hair. He looked up 
and from the depths of his heart he cried: "I will tell you everything." 


She raised her hand, as if to stop him, but he took it and held it, and 
looked at her both questioningly and beseechingly. She encouraged 
him with a nod and he began his story. 


The gray dawn was creeping in through the curtains when Fridolin 
finished. Albertina hadn't once interrupted him with a curious or 
impatient question. She probably felt that he could not, and would 
not, keep anything from her. She lay there quietly, with her arms 
folded under her head, and remained silent long after Fridolin had 
finished. He was lying by her side and finally bent over her, and 
looking into her immobile face with the large, bright eyes in which 
morning seemed to have dawned, he asked, in a voice of both doubt 
and hope: "What shall we do now, Albertina?" 


She smiled, and after a minute, replied: "I think we ought to be 


grateful that we have come unharmed out of all our adventures, 
whether they were real or only a dream." 


"Are you quite sure of that?" he asked. 


"Just as sure as | am that the reality of one night, let alone that of a 
whole lifetime, is not the whole truth." 


"And no dream," he said with a slight sigh, "is entirely a dream." 


She took his head and pillowed it on her breast. "Now | suppose we 
are awake," she said,—"for a long time to come." 


He was on the point of saying, "Forever," but before he could speak, 
she laid her finger on his lips and whispered, as if to herself: "Never 
inquire into the future." 


So they lay silently, dozing a little, dreamlessly, close to one 
another—until, as on every morning at seven, there was a knock on 
the door; and, with the usual noises from the street, a victorious ray 
of light through the opening of the curtain, and the clear laughter of a 
child through the door, the new day began. 


THE END 
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II. Metaphysics and the Mise en Scene 


In the Louvre there is a work by a primitive painter, known or 
unknown I cannot say, but whose name will never be re- 
presentative of an important period in the history of art. This 
painter is Lucas van den Leyden and in my opinion he makes the 
four or five centuries of painting that come after him inane and 
useless. The canvas I speak of is entitled "The Daughters of Lot," 
a biblical subject in the style of the period. Of course the Bible in 
the Middle Ages was not understood in the same way we 
understand it today, and this canvas is a curious example of the 
mystic deductions that can be derived from it. Its emotion, in any 
case, is visible even from a distance; it affects the mind with an 
almost thunderous visual harmony, intensely active throughout 
the painting, yet to be gathered from a single glance. Even before 
you can discern what is going on, you sense something 
tremendous happening in the painting, and the ear, one would say, 
is as moved by it as the eye. A drama of high intellectual 
importance seems massed there like a sudden gathering of clouds 
which the wind or some much more direct fatality has impelled 
together to measure their thunderbolts. 

The sky of the picture, in fact, is black and swollen; but even 
before we can tell that the drama was born in the sky, was 
happening in the sky, the peculiar lighting of the canvas, the 
jumble of shapes, the impression the whole gives at a distance-- 
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everything betokens a kind of drama of nature for which I defy 
any painter of the Great Periods to give us an equivalent. 

A tent is pitched at the sea's edge, in front of which Lot is 
sitting, wearing full armor and a handsome red beard, watching his 
daughters parade up and down as if he were a guest at a 
prostitutes’ banquet. 

And in fact they are strutting about, some as mothers of 
families, others as amazons, combing their hair and fencing, as if 
they had never had any other purpose than to charm their father, to 
be his plaything or his instrument. We are thus presented with the 
profoundly incestuous character of the old theme which the painter 
develops here in passionate images. Its profound sexuality is proof 
that the painter has understood his subject absolutely as a modern 
man, that is, as we ourselves would understand it: proof that its 
character of profound but poetic sexuality has escaped him no 
more than it has eluded us. 

On the left of the picture, and a little to the rear, a black tower 
rises to prodigious heights, supported at its base by a whole 
system of rocks, plants, zigzagging roads marked with milestones 
and dotted here and there with houses. And by a happy effect of 
perspective, one of these roads at a certain point disengages itself 
from the maze through which it has been creeping, crosses a 
bridge, and at last receives a ray of that stormy light which brims 
over between the clouds and showers the region irregularly. 

The sea in the background of the canvas is extremely high, at the 
same time extremely calm considering the fiery skein that is 
boiling up in one corner of the sky. 

It happens that when we are watching fireworks, the crackling 
nocturnal bombardment of shooting stars, sky rockets, and Roman 
candles may reveal to our eyes in its hallucinatory light certain 
details of landscape, wrought in relief against the 
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night: trees, towers, mountains, houses, whose lighting and sudden 
apparition will always remain definitely linked in our minds with 
the idea of this noisy rending of the darkness. There is no better 
way of expressing this submission of the different elements of 
landscape to the fire revealed in the sky of this painting than by 
saying that even though they possess their own light, they remain 
in spite of everything related to this sudden fire as dim echoes, 
living points of reference born from it and placed where they are 
to permit it to exercise its full destructive force. 

There is moreover something frighteningly energetic and 
troubling in the way the painter depicts this fire, like an element 
still active and in motion, yet with an immobilized expression. It 
matters little how this effect is obtained, it is real; it is enough to 
see the canvas to be convinced of it. 

In any case, this fire, which no one will deny produces an 
impression of intelligence and malice, serves, by its very violence, 
as a counterbalance in the mind to the heavy material stability of 
the rest of the painting. 

Between the sea and the sky, but towards the right, and on the 
same level in perspective as the Black Tower, projects a thin spit 
of land crowned by a monastery in ruins. 

This spit of land, so close that it is visible from the shore where 
Lot's tent stands, reveals behind it an immense gulf in 
which an unprecedented naval disaster seems to have occurred. 
Vessels cut in two and not yet sunk lean upon the sea as upon 
crutches, strewing everywhere their uprooted masts and spars. 

It would be difficult to say why the impression of disaster, 
which is created by the sight of only one or two ships in pieces, is 
so complete. 

It seems as if the painter possessed certain secrets of linear 
harmony, certain means of making that harmony affect the brain 
directly, like a physical agent. In any case this impression of 
intelligence prevailing in external nature and especially 
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in the manner of its representation is apparent in several other 
details of the canvas, witness for example the bridge as high as an 
eight-story house standing out against the sea, across which 
people are filing, one after another, like Ideas in Plato's cave. 

It would be untrue to claim that the ideas which emerge from 
this picture are clear. They are however of a grandeur that 
painting which is merely painting, i.e., all painting for several 
centuries, has completely abandoned: we are not accustomed to it. 

In addition, Lot and his daughters suggest an idea concerning 
sexuality and reproduction, for Lot is seemingly placed 
there among his daughters to profit unfairly by them, like a drone. 

It is almost the only social idea that the painting contains. 

All the other ideas are metaphysical. I am sorry to use 
this word, but it is their name; and I shall even say that their 
poetic grandeur, their concrete efficacity upon us, is a result of 
their being metaphysical; their spiritual profundity is in 
separable from the formal and exterior harmony of the picture. 

There is, again, an idea of Becoming which the various details 
of the landscape and the way they are painted-the way their 
planes and perspectives are blotted out or made to correspond- 
introduce into our minds with precisely the effect of a piece of 
music. 

There is another idea, of Fatality, expressed less by the sudden 
apparition of this fire, than by the solemn way in which all the 
forms are organized or disorganized beneath it, some as if bent 
under a wind of irresistible panic, others immobile 
and almost ironic, all obeying a powerful intellectual harmony, 
which seems to be the exteriorization of the very spirit of nature. 

And there is an idea of Chaos, an idea of the Marvelous, an 
idea of Equilibrium; there are even one or two concerning the 
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impotence of Speech whose uselessness this supremely material 
and anarchic painting seems to demonstrate. 

I say in any case that this painting is what the theater should 
be, if it knew how to speak the language that belongs to it. 

And I ask this question: 

How does it happen that in the theater, at least in the 
theater as we know it in Europe, or better in the Occident, 
everything specifically theatrical, i.e., everything that cannot be 
expressed in speech, in words, or, if you prefer, everything that is 
not contained in the dialogue (and the dialogue itself considered 
as a function of its possibilities for "sound" on the stage, as a 
function of the exigencies of this sonorisation) is left in the 
background? 

How does it happen, moreover, that the Occidental theater (I 
say Occidental because there are fortunately others, like the 
Oriental theater, which have preserved intact the idea of theater, 
while in the Occident this idea-like all the rest has been 
prostituted), how does it happen that the Occidental theater does 
not see theater under any other aspect than as a theater of 
dialogue? 

Dialogue-a thing written and spoken-does not belong 
specifically to the stage, it belongs to books, as is proved by the 
fact that in all handbooks of literary history a place is reserved for 
the theater as a subordinate branch of the history of the spoken 
language. 

I say that the stage is a concrete physical place which asks to 
be filled, and to be given its own concrete language to speak. 

I say that this concrete language, intended for the senses and 
independent of speech, has first to satisfy the senses, that there is 
a poetry of the senses as there is a poetry of language, and that 
this concrete physical language to which I refer is truly theatrical 
only to the degree that the thoughts it expresses are beyond the 
reach of the spoken language. 
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I will be asked what these thoughts are which words cannot 
express and which, far more than words, would find their ideal 
expression in the concrete physical language of the stage. 

I will answer this question a little later. 

What is essential now, it seems to me, is to determine what 
this physical language consists of, this solidified, materialized 
language by means of which theater is able to differentiate itself 
from speech. 

It consists of everything that occupies the stage, everything that 
can be manifested and expressed materially on a stage and that is 
addressed first of all to the senses instead of being addressed 
primarily to the mind as is the language of words. (I am well 
aware that words too have possibilities as sound, different ways of 
being projected into space, which are called intonations. 
Furthermore, there would be a great deal to say about the concrete 
value of intonation in the theater, about this faculty words have of 
creating a music in their own right according to the way they are 
pronounced, independently of their concrete meaning and even 
going counter to this meaning--of creating beneath language a 
subterranean current of impressions, correspondences, and 
analogies; but this theatrical consideration of language is already a 
subordinate aspect of language for the playwright, an accessory 
consideration of which, especially in our time, he takes no account 
in the construction of his plays. So let us pass on.) 

This language created for the senses must from the outset be 
concerned with satisfying them. This does not prevent it from 
developing later its full intellectual effect on all possible levels 
and in every direction. But it permits the substitution, for the 
poetry of language, of a poetry in space which will be 
resolved in precisely the domain which does not belong strictly to 
words. 

Doubtless you would prefer, for a better understanding of what 
I mean, a few examples of this poetry in space capable 
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of creating kinds of material images equivalent to word images. 
You will find these examples a little further on. 

This very difficult and complex poetry assumes many aspects: 
especially the aspects of all the means of expression utilizable on 
the stage,1 such as music, dance, plastic art, pantomime, mimicry, 
gesticulation, intonation, architecture, lighting, and scenery. 

Each of these means has its own intrinsic poetry, and a 
kind of ironic poetry as well, resulting from the way it combines 
with the other means of expression; and the consequences of these 
combinations, of their reactions and their reciprocal destructions, 
are easy to perceive. 

I shall return a little later to this poetry which can be fully 
effective only if it is concrete, Le., only if it produces something 
objectively from the fact of its active presence on the stage;--only 
if a sound, as in the Balinese theater, has its equivalent in a 
gesture and, instead of serving as a decoration, an 
accompaniment of a thought, instead causes its movement, 
directs it, destroys it, or changes it completely, etc. 

One form of this poetry in space-besides the one that can be 
created by combinations of lines, shapes, colors, objects in their 
natural state, such as one finds in all the arts 
belongs to sign-language. I hope I shall be allowed to speak for a 
moment about this other aspect of pure theatrical language which 
does without words, a language of signs, gestures and attitudes 
having an ideographic value as they exist in certain unperverted 
pantomimes. 

By "unperverted pantomime" I mean direct Pantomime where 
gestures-instead of representing words or sentences, 


1 To the degree that they prove capable of profiting from the immediate 
physical possibilities the stage offers them in order to substitute, for fixed 
forms of art, living and intimidating forms by which the sense of old 
ceremonial magic can find a new reality in the theater; to the degree that they 
yield to what might be called the physical temptation of the stage. 
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as in our European Pantomime (a mere fifty years old!) 

which is merely a distortion of the mute roles of Italian comedy- 
represent ideas, attitudes of mind, aspects of nature, all in an 
effective, concrete manner, Le., by constantly evoking objects or 
natural details, like that Oriental language which represents night 
by a tree on which a bird that has already closed one eye is 
beginning to close the other. Another such abstract idea or attitude 
of mind could be represented by some of the innumerable 
symbols from Scripture, as the needle's eye through which the 
camel cannot pass. 

It is plain that these signs constitute true hieroglyphs, in which 
man, to the extent that he contributes to their formation, is only a 
form like the rest, yet to which, because of his double nature, he 
adds a singular prestige. 

This language which evokes in the mind images of an intense 
natural (or spiritual) poetry provides a good idea of what a poetry 
in space independent of spoken language could mean in the 
theater. 

Whatever the case of this language and its poetry may be, I 
have noticed that in our theater which lives under the exclusive 
dictatorship of speech, this language of gesture and mime, this 
wordless pantomime, these postures, attitudes, objective 
intonations, in brief everything I consider specifically theatrical in 
the theater, all these elements when they exist apart from text are 
generally considered the minor part of theater; they are 
negligently referred to as "craft," and identified with what is 
understood by staging or "production," and can consider 
themselves fortunate if the words mise en scene are not applied to 
the idea of artistic and external sumptuousness pertaining 
exclusively to costumes, lighting, and set. 

And in opposition to this way of looking at things, a way 
which seems to me entirely Occidental or rather Latin, i.e., 
pigheaded, I shall say that to the degree that this language derives 
from the stage, draws its efficacity from its spontaneous creation 
on the stage, to the degree that it struggles 
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directly with the stage without passing through words (and why 
not conceive of a play composed directly on the stage, realized on 
the stage )-it is the mise en scene that is the theater much more 
than the written and spoken play. I will be asked no doubt to 
define what is Latin in this way of seeing opposed to mine. What 
is Latin is this need to use words to express ideas that are 
obvious. For to me obvious ideas are, in the theater as everywhere 
else, dead and done with. 

The idea of a play made directly in terms of the stage, en- 
countering obstacles of both production and performance, 
compels the discovery of an active language, active and anarchic, 
a language in which the customary limits of feelings and words 
are transcended. 

In any case, and I hasten to say it at once, a theater which 
subordinates the mise en scene and production, i.e., everything in 
itself that is specifically theatrical, to the text, is a theater of 
idiots, madmen, inverts, grammarians, grocers, antipoets and 
positivists, i.e., Occidentals. 

Furthermore, I am well aware that the language of gestures and 
postures, dance and music, is less capable of analyzing a 
character, revealing a man's thoughts, or elucidating states of 
consciousness clearly and precisely than is verbal language, but 
who ever said the theater was created to analyze a character, to 
resolve the conflicts of love and duty, to wrestle with all the 
problems of a topical and psychological nature that monopolize 
our contemporary stage? 

Given the theater as we see it here, one would say there is 
nothing more to life than knowing whether we can make love 
skillfully, whether we will go to war or are cowardly enough to 
make peace, how we cope with our little pangs of conscience, and 
whether we will become conscious of our "complexes" (in the 
language of experts) or if indeed our "complexes" will do us in. 
Rarely, moreover, does the debate rise to a social level, rarely do 
we question our social and moral system. Our theater never goes 
so far as to ask whether 
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this social and moral system might not by chance be iniquitous. 

I believe, however, that our present social state is iniquitous 
and should be destroyed. If this is a fact for the theater to be 
preoccupied with, it is even more a matter for machine guns. Our 
theater is not even capable of asking the question in the burning 
and effective way it must be asked, but even if it should ask this 
question it would still be far from its purpose, ‘which is for me a 
higher and more secret one. 

All the preoccupations enumerated above stink unbelievably of 
man, provisional, material man, I shall even say carrion man. 
Such preoccupation with personal problems disgusts me, and 
disgusts me all the more with nearly the whole contemporary 
theater which, as human as it is antipoetic, except for three or four 
plays, seems to me to stink of decadence and pus. 


The contemporary theater is decadent because it has lost the 
feeling on the one hand for seriousness and on the other for 
laughter; because it has broken away from gravity, from effects 
that are immediate and painful-in a word, from Danger. 

Because it has lost a sense of real humor, a sense of laughter's 
power of physical and anarchic dissociation. 

Because it has broken away from the spirit of profound 
anarchy which is at the root of all poetry. 

It must be admitted that everything in the destination of an 
object, in the meaning or the use of a natural form, is a matter of 
convention. 

Nature, in giving a tree the form of a tree, could just as well 
have given it the form of an animal or of a hill; we would have 
thought tree for the animal or the hill, and the trick would have 
been turned. 

It is agreed that a beautiful woman has a melodious voice; if, 
since the world began, we had heard all beautiful women 
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call to us in trumpet blasts and greet us like bellowing elephants, 
we would have eternally associated the idea of bellowing with the 
idea of a beautiful woman, and a portion of our inner vision of the 
world would have been radically transformed thereby. 

This helps us to understand that poetry is anarchic to the degree 
that it brings into play all the relationships of object to object and 
of form to signification. It is anarchic also to the degree that its 
occurrence is the consequence of a disorder that draws us closer 
to chaos. 

I shall give no further examples. One could multiply them 
infinitely and not only with humorous ones like those I have just 
used. 

Theatrically these inversions of form, displacements of sig- 
nification could become the essential element of that humorous 
poetry in space which is the exclusive province of the mise en 
scene. 


In a Marx Brothers' film a man thinks he is going to take a 
woman in his arms but instead gets a cow, which moos. And 
through a conjunction of circumstances which it would take too 
long to analyze here, that moo, at just that moment, assumes an 
intellectual dignity equal to any woman's cry. 

Such a situation, possible in the cinema, is no less possible in 
the theater as it exists: it would take very little-for instance, 
replace the cow with an animated manikin, a kind of monster 
endowed with speech, or a man disguised as an animal-to 
rediscover the secret of an objective poetry at the root of humor, 
which the theater has renounced and abandoned to the Music 
Hall, and which the Cinema later adopted. 

A moment ago I mentioned danger. The best way, it seems to 
me, to realize this idea of danger on the stage is by the objective 
unforeseen, the unforeseen not in situations but in things, the 
abrupt, untimely transition from an intellectual 
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image to a true image; for example, a man who is blaspheming 
sees suddenly and realistically materialized before him the image 
of his blasphemy (always on condition, I would add, that such an 
image is not entirely gratuitous but engenders in its turn other 
images in the same spiritual vein, etc.). 

Another example would be the sudden appearance of a 
fabricated Being, made of wood and cloth, entirely invented, 
corresponding to nothing, yet disquieting by nature, capable of 
reintroducing on the stage a little breath of that great metaphysical 
fear which is at the root of .all ancient theater. 

The Balinese with their imaginary dragon, like all the 
Orientals, have not lost the sense of that mysterious fear which 
they know is one of the most stirring (and indeed essential) 
elements of the theater when it is restored to its proper level. 

True poetry is, willy nilly, metaphysical and it is just its 
metaphysical bearing, I should say, the intensity of its meta- 
physical effect, that comprises its essential worth. 

This is the second or third time I have brought up metaphysics 
here. I was speaking, a moment ago, apropos of psychology, about 
dead ideas, and I expect many will be tempted to tell me that if 
there is one inhuman idea in the world, one ineffectual and dead 
idea which conveys little enough even to the mind, it is indeed the 
idea of metaphysics. 

This is due, as Rene Guenon says, "to our purely Occidental 
way, our anti poetic and truncated way of considering principles 
(apart from the massive and energetic spiritual state which 
corresponds to them) ." 

In the Oriental theater of metaphysical tendencies, as opposed 
to the Occidental theater of psychological tendencies, this whole 
complex of gestures, signs, postures, and sonorities which 
constitute the language of stage performance, this language which 
develops all its physical and poetic effects on every level of 
consciousness and in all the senses, necessarily induces thought to 
adopt profound attitudes which could be called metaphysics-in- 
action. 
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I shall take up this point again in a moment. For the present let 
us return to the theater as we know it. 

A few days ago, I was present at a discussion about the theater. 
I saw some sort of human snakes, otherwise known as 
playwrights, explain how to worm a play into the good graces of a 
director, like certain men in history who used to insinuate poison 
into the ears of their rivals. There was some question, I believe, of 
determining the future orientation of the theater and, in other 
terms, its destiny. 

No one determined anything, and at no time was there any 
question of the true destiny of the theater, i.e., of what, by 
definition and essence, the theater is destined to represent, 
nor of the means at its disposal for realizing this destiny. On the 
contrary the theater seemed to me a sort of frozen world, its artists 
cramped among gestures that will never be good for anything 
again, brittle intonations which are already falling to pieces, music 
reduced to a kind of arithmetic whose figures are beginning to 
fade, some sort of luminous explosions, themselves congealed and 
responding to vague traces of movement-and around all this an 
extraordinary fluttering of men in black suits who quarrel over the 
receipts, at the threshold of a white-hot box office. As if the 
theatrical mechanism were henceforth reduced to all that 
surrounds it; and because it 1s reduced to what surrounds it and 
because the theater is reduced to everything that is not the theater, 
its atmosphere stinks in the nostrils of people of taste. 

For me the theater is identical with its possibilities for 
realization when the most extreme poetic results are derived from 
them; the possibilities for realization in the theater relate entirely 
to the mise en scene considered as a language in space and in 
movement. 

To derive, then, the most extreme poetic results from the means 
of realization is to make metaphysics of them, and 
I think no one will object to this way of considering the question. 
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And to make metaphysics out of language, gestures, attitudes, 
sets, and music from a theatrical point of view is, it seems to me, 
to consider them in relation to all the ways they can have of 
making contact with time and with movement. 

. To give objective examples of this poetry that follows upon the 
way a gesture, a sonority, an intonation presses with more or less 
insistence upon this or that segment of space at such and such a 
time appears to me as difficult as to communicate in words the 
feeling of a particular sound or the degree and quality of a 
physical pain. It depends upon the production and can be 
determined only on the stage. 

I should now review all the means of expression which the 
theater (or the mise en scene, which, in the system I have just 
expounded, is identified with it) contains. That would carry me 
too far, and I shall simply select from them one or 
two examples. 

First, the spoken language. 

To make metaphysics out of a spoken language is to make 
the language express what it does not ordinarily express: to make 
use of it in anew, exceptional, and unaccustomed fashion; to 
reveal its possibilities for producing physical shock; to divide and 
distribute it actively in space; to deal with intonations in an 
absolutely concrete manner, restoring their power to shatter as 
well as really to manifest something; to turn against language and 
its basely utilitarian, one could say alimentary, sources, against its 
trapped-beast origins; and finally, to consider language as the 
form of Incantation. 

Everything in this active poetic mode of envisaging expression 

on the stage leads us to abandon the modem humanistic and 

psychological meaning of the theater, in order to recover the 
religious and mystic preference of which our theater has 
completely lost the sense. 

If it is enough to pronounce the words religious or mystic to be 
taken for a churchwarden or an illiterate priest outside a Buddhist 
temple, at best good only for turning prayer 
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wheels, this merely signifies and condemns our incapacity to 
derive the full import from our words and our profound 
ignorance of the spirit of synthesis and analogy. 

Perhaps it means that at the point where we are we have lost 
all touch with the true theater, since we confine it to the domain 
of what daily thought can reach, the familiar or unfamiliar 
domain of consciousness;-and if we address ourselves theatrically 
to the unconscious, it is merely to take from it what it has been 
able to collect (or conceal) of accessible everyday experience. 


Let it be further said that one of the reasons for the physical 
efficacity upon the mind, for the force of the direct images of 
action in certain productions of the Oriental theater, such as those 
of the Balinese theater, is that this theater is based upon age-old 
traditions which have preserved intact the secrets of using 
gestures, intonations, and harmonies in relation to the senses and 
on all possible levels-this does not condemn the Oriental theater, 
but it condemns us, and along with us the state of things in which 
we live and which is to be destroyed, destroyed with diligence 
and malice on every level and at every point where it prevents 
the free exercise of thought. 
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